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The amount of “tar” and nicotine you inhale will 
vary depending on how you smoke the cigarette 
For more information about PM USA and its products 


Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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A set of U.S. military 
attacks may presage more 
intense ground operations 
in Afghanistan even as 
Americans learn to cope 
with fears of biological 
warfare at home 





TIME.COM THE FBI: Ready—or Not? 
LETTERS Its new boss is winning points, but can his 
NOTEBOOK creaky agency cope with crises? 


MILESTONES THE HEALTH CHIEF: Trying Times 


Anthrax tests Tommy Thompson 
THE INS: A Closer Watch 

The challenges of keeping the bad 
guys out 


AFGHANISTAN: Mortal Combat 
With air strikes yielding fewer 
results, U.S. forces, led by Army 





Rangers, stage ground incursions VIEWPOINT: Patriotism’s Price nemsicvere 
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ONLINE CHATS 
Each week TIME writers, editors and 
correspondents chat on AOL about 
what's happening in the news. This week 
the talk is about anthrax anxiety, the 
danger of truck bombs and how small- 
town America is coping with post-9/11 life. 


>LISA BEYER has 
been doing double duty 
editing World as well as 
writing pieces on Osama 
bin Laden and his network 
and the roots of Muslim 
rage toward the U.S. Lisa 
spent most of the 90s as TIME’s Jerusalem 
bureau chief. Talk to her on AOL, 
Keyword: Live, on Thursday at 8 p.m. E.T. 


>1JOHN CLOUD hasbeenpartof 
the team covering the 
investigation into 9/1] and 






has written about 

Mohamed Atta, the 

terrorists’ European & 
connections and, in this Om” 


issue, the possibility ofa a 
truck-bomb attack. Talk to him abou 
what may be next on AOL, Keyword: 
Live, on Monday at 8 p.m. E.T. 


> ELAINE SHANNON Coversthe 
FBI and the Justice 
Department from our 
Washington bureau. She’s 
been all over the 9/11 
investigation and this 
week has been reporting 
on the urgent efforts to 
prevent a second and third wave of 
attacks, Talk with her on Wednesday at 
8 p.m. E.T., on AOL, Keyword: Live. 


>AMANDA RIPLEY normally 
writes on the social issues 
of the day, but for the past 
month she’s been visiting 
towns around America to 
find out how people have 
been affected by 9/11. She 
wrote from Oklahoma 
City this week. Chat with her Tuesday at 
8 p.m. E.T. on AOL, Keyword: Live. 








& Pill Puzzle 


There are several antibiotics you can use 
to combat anthrax—but only one gets all 
the ink: Cipro. We profile Bayer’s 
suddenly hot drug and look at why it has 
become the anthrax fighter of choice. 
time.com/cipro 


ASK OSAMA 
With the Saudi terrorist offering to 
take questions from CNN, we polled 
TIME.com readers to find out what they'd 
ask. The question most repeated was a 
variation on this one from a reader in 
Texas: “If you believe that the highest 
| honoris to die for Allah, why are you 
| directing others to die for the cause while 
you hide in a cave?” Fora selection of 
reader questions, go to time.com/askosama 


THE TIME.COM TOP FIVE 
Our online archives contain every TIME 
article since 1985. The five articles most 
purchased last week are: 


1.“If You Want to Humble a Nation”— 
Lead story in the special issue on the 
Sept. ll attacks. Sept. 14, 2001 





2.“How Bush Got There”—Story on how 
President Bush arrived at his compromise 
on stem-cell research. Aug. 20, 2001 
3.“The Low-Carb Diet Craze”—Cover 
story on the safety and effectiveness of 
dieting on eggs and meat. Nov. 1, 1999 
4.“Facing the End”—Tales of bravery, 
luck and tragedy on Sept. 11. Sept. 24, 2001 





5. “The Lure of Ecstasy”—Cover story on 
howa fad drug is affecting the country. 
June 5, 2000 








WHAT ARE THEY 


SAYING ABOUT US? 

Every Friday on TIME.com, we run our 
World Wide Web Review, a quick 
survey of the most interesting opinions 
and editorials from newspapers and 
websites around the world—like this 
excerpt from the Moscow Times: “ The 
inaccuracy and unpredictability of 
bioweapons make them the perfect 
terrorist weapon that may kill few, but is 
guaranteed to terrify all.” For more, go 
to time.com/worldwide 


WITH THE 
NORTHERN ALLIANCE 

TIME’s Moscow bureau chief, Paul 
Quinn-Judge, has spent much of his 
career on the battlegrounds of 
Afghanistan, Chechnya and the 
collapsing Soviet Union. Shortly after 
9/11, he took up residence with the 
Northern Alliance forces. Paul notes that 
the dangers come not so much from the 
Taliban as from the less-than-ideal living 
conditions: “Salmonella, giardiasis, 
amoebic dysentery, tonsillitis and 
various fevers are the first things that 
come to mind when I look around at my 
wretched neighbors.” Read his online 
war diary at time.com/Quinn-Judge 
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Fight Allergy-face! 


¢ Fast, effective first-day 
nasal allergy relief 


* No fragrance or unpleasant taste 
¢ No irritating alcohol 
























Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray is 
nondrowsy and nonhabit-forming. 
It's for adults and children as young 
as 6 years and must be used daily 
for best results, Maximum relief 
may take up to one week. 
Nasacort AQ has a low incidence 
of side effects that may include 
sore throat, nosebleed, and cough. 
Available by prescription only. Ask 
your doctor if it's right for you. 


ONCE-DAILY 





(triamcinolone acetonide) AQ 
Puts Allergy-face imits place 


1.888.272.NOSE (6673) v. acort.com 


Please see additional important 
information about Nasacort AQ 
on next page 
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(triamcinolone acetonide) wuss 


For intranasal use only. 
Shake Well Before Using 
BRIEF SUMMARY 
CONTRAINDICATIONS 
Hypersensitivity to any of the ingredients of this preparation contraindicates its use. 
WARNINGS 
The replacement of a systemic corticosteroid with a topical corticosteroid can be accompanied 
by signs of adrenal insufficiency and, in addition, some patients may experience symptoms 
of withdrawal: e.g., joint and/or muscular pain, lassitude and depression. Patients previous- 
ly treated for prolonged periods with systemic corticosteroids and transferred to topical corti- 
costeroids should be carefully monitored for acute adrenal insufficiency in response to stress. 
In those patients who have asthma or other clinical conditions requiring long-term systemic 
Corticosteroid treatment, too rapid a decrease in systemic corticosteroids may cause a severe 
exacerbation of their symptoms. 
Children who are on immunosuppressant drugs are more susceptible to infections than 
healthy children. Chickenpox and measies, for example, can have a more serious or even 
fatal course in children on immunosuppressant doses of corticosteroids. In such children, 
or in adults who have not had these diseases, particular care should be taken to avoid expo- 
sure. If exposed, therapy with varicella-zoster immune globulin (VZIG) or pooled intravenous 
in (IVIG), as appropriate, may be indicated. if chickenpox develops, treatment 
with antiviral agents may be considered. 
PRECAUTIONS 
General: in clinical studies with triamcinolone acetonide nasal spray, the development of 
localized infections of the nose and pharynx with Candida albicans has rarely occurred. 
When such an infection develops it may require treatment with appropriate local or systemic 
therapy and discontinuance of treatment with Nasacort AQ Nasa! Spray. 
Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray should be used with caution, if at all, in patients with active or quies- 
Cent tuberculous infection of the respiratory tract or in patients with untreated fungal, bacte- 
tial, or systemic viral infections or ocular herpes simplex. 
Because of the inhibitory effect of corticosteroids, in patients who have experienced recent 
nasal septal ulcers, nasal surgery, or trauma, a corticosteroid should be used with caution 
until healing has occurred. As with other nasally inhaled corticosteroids, nasal septal perto- 
rations have been reported in rare instances. 
When used at excessive doses, systemic corticosteroid effects such as hypercorticism and adre- 
nal suppression may appear. If such changes occur, Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray should be dis- 
continued slowly, consistent with accepted procedures for discontinuing oral steroid therapy. 
Information for Patients: Patients being treated with Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray should 
receive the following information and instructions. Patients who are on immunosuppressant 
doses of corticosteroids should be warned to avoid exposure to chickenpox or measies and, 
if exposed, to obtain medical advice 
Patients should use Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray at regular intervals since its effectiveness 
depends on its regular use. (See DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION.) 
An improvement in some patient symptoms may be seen within the first day of treatment, 
and generally, it takes one week of treatment to reach maximum benefit. Initial assessment 
for response should be made during this time frame and periodically until the patient's 
symptoms are stabilized. 
The patient should take the medication as directed and should not exceed the prescribed 
dosage. The patient should contact the physician if symptoms do not improve after three 
weeks, or if the condition worsens. Patients who experience recurrent episodes of epistaxis 
(nose bleeds) or nasal septum discomfort while taking this medication should contact their 
physician. For the proper use of this unit and to attain maximum improvement, the patient 
should read and follow the accompanying patient instructions carefully. 
It is important to shake the bottle well before each use. Also, the bottle should be dis- 
carded after 120 actuations since the amount of triamcinolone acetonide delivered 
thereafter per actuation may be substantially less than 55 meg of drug. Do not transfer 
any remaining suspension to another bottle. 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, and Impairment of Fertility: In a two-year study in rats, tri- 
amcinolone acetonide caused no treatment-related carcinogenicity at oral doses up to 1.0 
meg/kg (approximately 1/30 and 1/50 of the maximum recommended daily intranasal dose 
in adults and children on a mog/m’ basis, respectively). In a two-year study in mice, triam- 
cinolone acetonide caused no treatment-related carcinogenicity at oral doses up to 3.0 
meg/kg (approximately 1/12 and 1/30 of the maximum recommended daily intranasal dose 
in adults and children on a mcg/m’ basis, respectively) 
No mutagenicity studies with triamcinolone acetonide have been performed. 
In male and female rats, triamcinolone acetonide caused no change in pregnancy rate at oral 
doses up to 15.0 mcg/kg (approximately 1/2 of the maximum recommended daily intranasal 
dose in adults on a mcg/m’ basis). Triamcinolone acetonide caused increased fetal resorp- 
tions and stillbirths and decreases in pup weight and survival at doses of 5.0 mog/kg and above 
(approximately 1/5 of the maximum recommended daily intranasal dose in adults on a 
mcg/m’ basis). At 1.0 meg/kg (approximately 1/30 of the maximum recommended daily 
intranasal dose in adults on a mcg/m* basis), it did not induce the above mentioned effects. 
Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects: Pregnancy Category C. Triamcinolone acetonide was ter- 
atogenic in rats, rabbits, and monkeys. In rats, triamcinolone acetonide was teratogenic at 
inhalation doses of 20 mcg/kg and above (approximately 7/10 of the maximum recom- 


mended daily intranasal dose in adults on a mcg/m’ basis). In rabbits, triamcinolone ace- 
tonide was teratogenic at inhalation doses of 20 meg/kg and above (approximately 2 times 
the maximum recommended daily intranasal dose in adults on a mcg/m* basis). In monkeys, 
triamcinolone acetonide was teratogenic at an inhalation dose of 500 meg/kg (approxi- 
mately 37 times the maximum recommended daily intranasal dose in adults on a mog/m* 
basis). Dose-related teratogenic effects in rats and rabbits included cleft palate and/or internal 
hydrocephaly and axial skeletal defects, whereas the effects observed in the monkey were 
cranial malformations. 

There are no adequate and well-controlled studies in pregnant women. Therefore, triamci- 
nolone acetonide should be used in pregnancy only if the potential benefit justifies the 
potential risk to the fetus. Since their introduction, experience with oral corticosteroids in 
pharmacologic as opposed to physiologic doses suggests that rodents are more prone to 
teratogenic effects from corticosteroids than humans. In addition, because there is a natu- 
ral increase in glucocorticoid production during pregnancy, most women will require a lower 
exogenous corticosteroid dose and many will not need corticosteroid treatment during 
pregnancy. 

Nonteratogenic Effects: Hypoadrenalism may occur in infants born of mothers receiving 
corticosteroids during pregnancy. Such infants should be carefully observed. 

Nursing Mothers: It is not known whether triamcinolone acetonide is excreted in human milk. 
Because other corticosteroids are excreted in human milk, caution should be exercised when 
Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray is administered to nursing women. 

Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness in pediatric patients below the age of 6 years have 
not been established 

Corticosteroids have been shown to cause growth suppression in children and teenagers, 
particularly with higher doses over extended periods. If a child or teenager on any corticos- 
teroid appears to have growth suppression, the possibility that they are particularly sensitive 
to this effect of corticosteroids should be considered. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

in placebo-controlled, double-blind, and open-label clinical studies, 1483 adults and chil- 
dren 12 years and older received treatment with triamcinolone acetonide aqueous nasal 
spray. These patients were treated for an average duration of 51 days. In the controlled tri- 
als (2-5 weeks duration) from which the following adverse reaction data are derived, 1394 
patients were treated with Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray for an average of 19 days. In a long- 
term, open-label study, 172 patients received treatment for an average duration of 286 days. 
Adverse events occurring at an incidence of 2% or greater and more common among 
Nasacort AQ-treated patients than placebo-treated patients in controlled adult clinical trials 
were: 


Adverse Events Patients treated with Vehicle 
220 meg triamcinolone Placebo 
acetonide (n=857) % (n=962) % 
Pharyngitis 51 3.6 
Epistaxis 27 08 
Increase in cough 21 15 


A total of 602 children 6 to 12 years of age were studied in 3 double-blind, placebo-con- 
trolled clinical trials. Of these, 172 received 110 mcg/day and 207 received 220 mg/day of 
Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray for two, six, or twelve weeks. The longest average durations of 
treatment for patients receiving 110 meg/day and 220 mcg/day were 76 days and 80 days, 
respectively. Only 1% of those patients treated with Nasacort AQ were discontinued due to 
adverse i . No patient receiving 110 mcg/day discontinued due to a serious adverse 
event and one patient receiving 220 mcg/day discontinued due to a serious event that was 
considered not drug related. Overall, these studies found the adverse experience profile for 
Nasacort AQ to be similar to placebo. A similar adverse event profile was observed in pedi- 
atric patients 6-12 years of age as compared to older children and adults with the exception 
of epistaxis which occurred in less than 2% of the pediatric patients studied. 

Adverse events occurring at an incidence of 2% or greater and more common among adult 
patients treated with placebo than Nasacort AQ were: headache, and rhinitis. In children aged 
6 to 12 years these events included: asthma, epistaxis, headache, infection, otitis media, 
sinusitis, and vomiting. 

In clinical trials, nasal septum perforation was reported in one adult patient although rela- 
tionship to Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray has not been established. 

In the event of accidental overdose, an increased potential for these adverse experiences 
may be expected, but acute systemic adverse experiences are unlikely. (See OVERDOSAGE ) 
OVERDOSAGE 

Like any other nasally administered corticosteroid, acute overdosing is unlikely in view of 
the total amount of active ingredient present. In the event that the entire contents of the bot- 
tle were administered all at once, via either oral or nasal application, clinically significant 
systemic adverse events would most likely not result. The patient may experience some gas- 
trointestinal upset. 

Caution: Federal law prohibits dispensing without prescription. 

Please see product circular for full prescribing information. 

Manufactured by Rhdne-Poulenc Rorer Puerto Rico Inc. 

Manati, Puerto Rico 
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The New Age of Terror 

ééThere is one inescapable fact we 
all must take away from the events 
of Sept. 11: if something can be 
thought of, it can be done.77 


JOHN R. CARVER 
Long Beach, Calif. 





RE THE REPORTS OF PEOPLE BRACING FOR | 


a terrorist attack [AMERICA ON GUARD, 
Oct. 8]: A waitress at my local diner had 
a Middle Eastern man escorted out be- 
cause he made her uncomfortable. Lis- 
tening to the radio, I heard a woman say 
she is going to buy an expensive couch 
because it’s the only way she knows how 
to help the country. I believe the U.S. has 
become a nation of idiots. Gas masks 
won't help, nor will flying that American 
flag you just bought. We must concentrate 
on peace, love and equality. 
STELLA BLUE 
Chicago 


I TOOK COMFORT IN READING ABOUT THE 
extreme difficulties of using chemical or 
biological weapons in an attack on the 
public. But I keep thinking of how a sim- 
ilarly reassuring article describing the 
unlikely odds of simultaneous, multiple- 
airplane hijackings could have been 
written just a few short weeks ago. There 
is one inescapable fact we all must take 
away from the events of Sept. 11: if some- 
thing can be thought of, it can be done. 
JOHN R. CARVER 
Long Beach, Calif. 


MORE PEOPLE ARE REACHING OUT TO 
friends and family, singing patriotic 
songs, giving money, donating blood, 
praying and doing anything possible to 
help others. That it took a tragedy for 
people to forget themselves and remem- 
ber family, freedom and God is a sad 
commentary on Americans. Maybe we 
have learned something from this. Do I 
want to return to the selfishness and 
complacency of a “normal” life? No! 
MINDY CARLSON 
Provo, Utah 











IF AMERICANS ARE SERIOUS ABOUT SHOP- 
ping for protection, they should con- 
tribute to the congressional leaders who 
call for strengthening the U.N. and op- 
pose U.S. covert operations that cause 
damage in the Muslim world. When the 
U.S. consistently demonstrates a foreign 
policy commitment to universal human 
rights instead of its own short-term in- 
terests, Americans will no longer need to 
purchase security. “Liberty and justice 
for all” isn’t supposed to be limited to 
U.S. citizens. 
VIVIANA GEORGESCU 
Chantilly, Va. 


>> Our reporting on gas masks, vaccines 
and disaster kits made many of you feel 
that we added unnecessarily to people’s 
jitters about biological attacks. “Not only 


| are you helping fuel hysteria,” com- 


plained a Wisconsin man, “but you are 
promoting the flawed logic that if you 
have enough money, you can keep your 
family safe.” From San Antonio, a Texan 
warned, “Sensational journalism does lit- 
tle more than cause inevitable panic buy- 


ing and doomsday fears.” A Nebraskan © 


declared, “Gas masks won't help against 
an anthrax attack,” and urged TIME to 
“stop scaring people and tell us how to 
protect the country.” And a reader from 
Maine imagined “the terrorists laughing 
their heads off as Americans frantically 
wave the flag and shop for gas masks. We 


| should thumb our nose at these criminals 


and get back to everyday life.” 


Security vs. Liberty 
I WAS APPALLED THAT 31% OF THOSE SUR- 


veyed in a TIME/CNN poll favored holding 
American citizens in camps solely be- 











cause they happen to be of Arab descent 
[AMERICA ON GUARD, Oct. 8]. That is 
blatant racism at its worst! Is the U.S. to 
become the next Nazi Germany? The 
Constitution guarantees us certain rights, 
such as a speedy trial, security from un- 
reasonable searches and seizures and so 
forth. We cannot allow terrorists—or our 
own government—to take away those 
rights. If that happens, the terrorists win. 
EDUARDO GONZALES 
Bailey, Colo. 


THE MOST DISMAYING CONSEQUENCE OF 
the Sept. I terrorist acts is the zeal with 
which America is rushing to abandon its 
democratic values. The FBI, we learn, 
will have expanded wiretapping and sur- 
veillance powers. The U.S. has spent 
much of the past century struggling 
against governments that monitored the 
actions of their citizens, restricted their 


COPING WITH THREATS 





profiling—to 
But many of you aren't ready to accept 


Israel would be the safest place on the 

planet. We must confront the 

underlying roots of terrorism, not 
terrorists. 


under the threat of terror left me in tears, 
because over the past year we have lost 
hope that we will ever be able to live 
without terrorism. | make a lot of plans 
for the future, but I've got used to living 
each day as if it were my last on earth.” 
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movements and engaged in ruthless 
policies beyond the reach of morals, 
ethics or the knowledge and consent of 
their people. So why surrender now? 
Law, liberty, justice, freedom and fair 
play are not luxuries that we must re- 
gretfully abandon when the American 
way of life is threatened. They are the 
American way of life. 
R. ANDREW SEWELL 
Worcester, Mass. 


SOMETHING AS SMALL AS A BOX CUTTER 
tore the World Trade Center from our 
skyline, yet the terrorist threats will only 
get smaller still—germs, molecules, split 
atoms—and become the more menacing 
for it. Americans’ greatest undoing, how- 
ever, will be the gargantuan steps taken 
by our government to fight these almost 
imperceptible dangers. In the name of 
protecting freedom, we'll watch our civil 
liberties diminish to near nothing. And 
what good is fighting for freedom if the 
freedom’s gone? 
MICHAEL J.E. HANSON 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 


THE DAMAGE FROM THE TERRORISTS’ AT- 
tacks is ongoing. Every freedom that 
Americans must give up for the sake of 
safety and security perpetuates the terror. 
The U.S. is in danger of creating a safety 
zone that feels like a prison. 
RAFAEL HARO 
Mexico City 


Assyrians Aren’t Arabs 


IN THE CHART THAT ACCOMPANIED YOUR 
article on the scapegoating of Muslims 
and Arabs in the U.S. [BACKLASH, Oct. 1], 
you referred to Assyrians as Arab Amer- 
icans. Assyrians are Christians who 
were originally from the land of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, where Iraq is to- 
day. The Assyrian people are not Arabs. 
Readers can find out more about us at 
www.aina.org/aol/peter/briefhtm. 
ATORINA ZOMAYA 
Skokie, Ill. 


Maintaining the Coalition 

BEFORE SEPT. 11, PRESIDENT BUSH'S 
message to the world was one of Ameri- 
can isolationism. The U.S. was going to 
ignore global concerns about the envi- 
ronment, arms treaties and missile de- 
fense and do what it wanted. Now Bush 
is wooing the support of other countries, 
some of which had been ignored by the 
U.S. [INSIDE THE HUNT, Oct. 8]. Today 
the talk is of cooperation. No doubt Bush 





will succeed in winning the backing he 
needs, but this is an opportunity to end 
an era of selfish isolationism. The U.S. is 
accountable to other nations, just as it 
now needs their support. 

SAM CHAN 


Deerfield, Ill. 
Freedom Sings 


AS ABHORRENT AS I FIND THE VERY IDEA 
of the white-supremacist “hate-core 
music” promoted by neo-Nazi William 
Pierce’s Resistance Records [Music 
Goes GLOBAL, SPECIAL ISSUE, FALL 
2001), I am strangely comforted by living 
in a society strong enough to tolerate 
such idiocy. It would be worse to live in a 
country where the enjoyment of music is 
prohibited, as in Afghanistan under the 
Taliban. Of course, Pierce dreams of a 
day when he and his mediocre clan can 
have Taliban-like power over the masses, 
but until then people like me are free to 
denounce him publicly. As a singer, I re- 
joice that I would be equally unwelcome 
under the Taliban or in Pierce's postrev- 
olutionary “utopia.” 
CYNTHIA CLAYTON VASQUEZ 
Santa Maria, Calif. 


One Viewer’s Must-See TV 


RE THE FALL CROP OF TV SERIES [TELEVI- 
sion, Oct. 8]: I cannot bring myself to 
watch my former favorite shows, like 
Law & Order or E.R., because they are 
full of bad news and sad stories. Nor am 
I watching the more intense programs 
that air truly bad news and sad stories 
about real life. My TV watching now con- 
sists of feel-good movies, good-old-days 
documentaries and mindless sitcoms. 
Three cheers for I Love Lucy! 
CLAIRE M. COLEMAN 
South Bend, Ind. 


Clarifications 


OUR STORY ON RUMORS AND HOAXES IN 
the wake of the Sept. 1] attacks [REALITY 
CHECK, Oct. 8] included a photograph of 
acloud of smoke at the World Trade Cen- 
ter in which some people perceived the 
face of Satan. Because of the context of 
the story, some readers might have 
thought this effect was an intentional 
manipulation of the photographic image. 
However, the picture, taken by Mark D. 
Phillips, was not altered in any way. 


THE REPORT ON AIRLINE SECURITY 


[AMERICA ON GUARD, Oct. 8] mistakenly 
said that the lockable steel doors used 
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by Israel's El Al airline are made by Boe- 
ing, which will also produce domestic 
versions for U.S. carriers. Boeing does 
not make E] Al's doors, nor will it manu- 
facture them for U.S. airlines. It will, 
however, be involved in retrofitting 
American aircraft. 
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Ron Clark makes learning a moving experience. 


When students see their teachers going the extra mile to make a lesson truly involving, it works. 
The energy and ingenuity that Ron Clark shows every day is what earned him Disney's American 
Teacher Awards Outstanding Teacher Of The Year. At Disney, we believe in engaging ways of 
inspiring students and promoting their success. That's why Disney Learning Partnership recognizes 
the tremendous achievements of all teachers who stir the desire for knowledge. 


This is the power of learning. 


‘Disney 


Learning 
Partnership 


disneylearning.org 


Watch for Disney's American Teacher Awards this winter on Lifetime Television 





Stay away from 
military installations, 
government buildings, 
terrorist camps, roads, 
factories or bridges... 
we do not wish to 
harm you. 


RADIO MESSAGE 
broadcast to people in 
Afghanistan via U.S 
Air Force planes 


It’s time to get back 
to life. 
LISA BEAMER, 
widow, as she boarded the 


same flight her husband Todd 
had taken on Sept. 1 


Each time a B-2 
bomber lifts off from 
Missouri, it crosses 
oceans, crosses 
continents, undetected, 
to deliver justice from 
the skies above 
Afghanistan... The 
terrorists thought they 
could strike fear in 
America’s heartland, 
but through you, the 
heartland strikes back. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
DONALD RUMSFELD, 
to 2,000 airmen and -tcomen 


¢ Ifthey want to send in 
soldiers, they should 
send in 100,000. Then it 
can bea fight between 
our soldiers and theirs. 
SOHAIL SHAHEEN, 
Taliban spokesman in 


Pakistan, on U.S. special 
forces in Afghanistan 


Another chapter in 
Profiles in Courage. 


JOHN MCCAIN, 
U.S. Senator, on the closing 
of the House 
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While Secretary of Health and Human Services Tommy Thompson has 
worked to make anthrax-beating antibiotics available to the masses and to stockpile smallpox vaccinations, his 
attempts to put a salve on America’s psyche have not prevented the public from becoming infected with fear 


. The people are suffering, 
but this is a test we shall pass, 
God willing. 


MULLAH MOHAMMED OMAR, 
Taliban supreme leader 


Were not being bombed 
every day, like the people of 
London... So we can be just as 
brave as they were. 9 


RUDY GIULIANI, 
New York City mayor 


Global peace is 
threatened, thanks to 
the performance and 
policies of... America. 


AYATOLLAH ALI KHAMENEI, 
on state-run radio in Tehran 


The important thing 
... is these soldiers will 
not have died in vain. 


GEORGE W. BUSH, 
on the helicopter crash 


Sources: N.Y. Times: AP. N.Y. Post: Late Show with Dawnd 


man, TIME 












) Three Years Later, 
| A Country in Need 


OUGLAS SIDIALO, 31, LOST 
D his eyesight on Aug. 7, 

1998, when terrorists 
bombed the U.S. embassy in 
Nairobi, Kenya. A simultaneous 
bombing at the embassy in Dar 
es Salaam, Tanzania, resulted in 
a total of 224 people dead and 
thousands injured. The U.S. re- 
sponded quickly with $50 mil- 
lion in humanitarian aid. But, 
says Sidialo, who heads Nairo- 
bi’s largest survivors’ group, 
“It’s our hope that Americans 
could help us even more.” 

There is growing discon- 
tent among Kenyans—for 
whom U.S.-sponsored health 
and education programs will 
expire next year—as they hear 
how Americans are taking care 
of their own by funneling more 
than $850 million to the victims 
of the Sept. 11 attacks. Two 
months ago, Walter Gombe, 
37, lost his job as a data-con- 
trol officer. Despite five back 
operations since the bombing, 
the lower part of his body is still 
numb, and he needs a costly 
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kidney operation. “When the 
drugs run out,” he asks, “what 
do I do?” Some 3,000 of his 
countrymen with similar senti- 
ments have sued the U.S. gov- 
ernment, for $250,000 to $1.5 
million each, claiming that the 
State Department negligently 
ignored warnings about the 
embassy assaults and failed to 
protect its buildings. “This 
thing happened to us,” says 
Gombe, “but it was directed at 
America, not at us.” 

Last week in New York, 
four terrorists who colluded 
with Osama bin Laden to carry 
out the 1998 bombings were 
sentenced to life in prison 
without parole. The judge also 
ordered them to pay $33 mil- 
lion in restitution to the bomb 
victims, which is unlikely to 
occur, as the men are not be- 
lieved to have sufficient assets. 
Compensation from America 
is equally remote; the lawsuit— 
which, ironically, includes 
double-dipping plaintiffs al- 
ready receiving aid—has in 
effect no defendant, as the U.S. 
takes no responsibility for the 
results of terrorism. —Reported 
by Simon Robinson/Nairobi 








Who Was the 
20th Hijacker? 


EDERAL INVESTIGATORS 

suspected Zacarias Mous- 

saoui of plotting terrorism 

even before Sept. Ll. He 
was arrested in August on im- 
migration charges after he at- 
tracted attention in Minnesota 
by offering thousands of dol- 
lars in cash for lessons on how 
to maneuver a plane in the 
air—but not how to land. Since 
his arrest, many observers 
have said Moussaoui was 
to have been the 20th 
member of the Sept. 11 
hijackers. 

But several ranking 
investigators have told 
TIME they do not believe 
Moussaoui was part of 
the group. Not so 
much as an 
ATM receipt 
connects 





Belgium Waffles 


IND-BOGGLING INCOMPE- 
tency” is how one Amer- 
ican diplomatic source 


characterized Belgium’s lag- 
gard cooperation with U.S. ef- 
forts to catch terrorists. Since 
Belgian police arrested two 
men two days after the Sept. 1 
attacks, American officials have 
pleaded for hard information 





Belgian Justice Minister Verwilghen 















him to the hijackers, and he 
was inquiring about lessons 
well after the others had fin- 
ished theirs. These same offi- 
cials wonder if he may have 
been part of another radical 
cell. They now suspect that the 
20th hijacker was meant to be 
RAMZI BINALSHIBH, 29, a 
Yemeni who once shared an 
apartment with ringleader Mo- 
hamed Atta. On Sept. 21, Ger- 
many issued a warrant for Bi- 
nalshibh, naming him as an 
accomplice in the attacks. U.S. 
investigators believe 
Binalshibh tried to enter 
the U.S. to take his place 
among the hijackers but 
was denied a visa for 
unknown reasons. He 
won't be coming back 
soon; he left Germany 
just before Sept. 11, possi- 
bly for Pakistan. 
-Reported by 
Elaine Shannon/ 
Washington 


(phone numbers, addresses, 
travel itineraries) on one of the 
men, Nizar Trabelsi, a Tunisian 
citizen suspected to have been 
the designated suicide bomber 
for a planned attack on the 
American embassy in Paris. Bel- 
gian officials say the U.S. did 
not properly request the Tra- 
belsi dossier until Sept. 27. It 
took weeks after that, they say, 
to scan the documents, which 
were “the thickness of sev- 
en phone books,” onto CDs 
and finally hand them over, 
on Oct. 12. Initially, though, 
the discs were useless; the 
Belgians had password- 
protected them and ne- 
glected to send along the 
code. Investigators in Wash- 
ington were so frustrated 
with the stinginess from 
Belgium that they called 
the New York Times and 
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a gang of bank robbers in this Rio de Janeiro suburb, authorities seized 48 » 
coke, which circulates in Brazil alongside another branded cocaine called , 
Argentine health officials said a Carnival-cruise line brochure apparently 








E-Mail Is Looking 
Better Than Ever 


N E-MAIL CURRENTLY IN 
A wide circulation suggests 

ironing or microwaving 
one’s mail may help make it 
safe from anthrax and other 
biological contaminants. These 
methods, however, are likely 
to do little but destroy perfect- 
ly good mail. The U.S. Postal 
Service recommends that the 
best way to avoid opening 
anthrax-tainted letters and 
packages is to be aware and 
exercise common sense. To 
help that process, the usps will 
deliver a postcard to every 
residence in the country with 
guidelines on how to spot and 
dispose of suspicious mail. 

For those who want 
expensive technology to come 
to the rescue, companies such 
as the life-sciences firm Bruker 


Mailroom workers in 
WWiSconsin take what 
precatitions they can 


Daltonics have developed 
portable machines to detect 


biological agents. Such devices, 


however, can cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and are 
targeted for government agen- 
cies, not the private sector. 


Then there is the possibility 


of irradiating mail, in much the 
same way bacteria is irradiated 
from meat. That too may be 
prohibitively expensive and 
companies in the irradiating 
business say it would be some 
time before such technology 
would be viable for the post 





office or company mail rooms. 
Most biotech firms are 
reluctant to invest in what they 
believe to be a temporary, 
panic-induced market. It seems 
common sense may be the 
best—and cheapest—defense. 
—Reported by Michele Orecklin 


PUSHER: Police in Brazil are shaking down the slums of Duque de Caxias for Osama bin Laden, in white powdered form. On a hunt last Thursday for 
white envelopes, each holding one gram of cocaine and bearing a printed image of the al-Qaeda chief. WHAT’S NEXT, KANDAHAR KANDY?: Bin Laden | 
Afghanistan Bombing, sells for $1.10 a gram; no consensus yet on which is more popular. OTHER POWDER NEWS: As anthrax cases in the U.S. continued, 
mailed from Miami to a Buenos Aires household tested positive for anthrax. Officials had no explanation for why the family would have been targeted. 


gave the paper a blistering story 
that ran last Wednesday. Since 
then Belgium has offered offi- 
cial expressions of solidarity with 
America, but U.S. officials re- 
main dissatisfied. “We wanted 
an opportunity to examine the 
machine pistol that was alleged- 
ly found when they arrested 
Trabelsi,” said the source. “That 
still has not taken place.” Last 
week Belgian Justice Minister 
Marc Verwilghen told TIME 
that “Belgium wants to cooper- 
ate with American law enforce- 
ment” but strict evidentiary 
rules made it difficult. He also 
said his ministry's influence is 
hampered by the “absolute 
power of the investigating ma- 
gistrate,” whose authority, he 
admitted, “is not in balance 
with a good administration of 
justice.” —Reported by James 
Graff/Brussels 


Life as a Terrorist, 
In My Own Words 


R. AYMAN AL-ZAWAHIRI, 
Doo: bin Laden’s right- 

hand man and principal 
financier, has apparently 
written a memoir, an account 
of his life’s “work and 
holy struggle.” Accord- 
ing to French terror- 
ism expert Roland 
Jacquard, who has 
seen the approx- 
imately 600- 
page manu- 
script recently 
smuggled out 
of Afghanistan, 
the book 
details al- 
Zawahiri’s 
Bin Laden and 
al-Zawahiri 

















reasons for devoting his life to 
the militant struggle, the 
significance of jihad and the 


| justification and logic behind 


the killing of civilians. In 
short, says Jacquard, the man- 
uscript is an al-Qaeda hand- 
book. “What's really significant 
about this is the timing,” 
Jacquard notes. “Bombs are 
falling on Afghanistan, U.S. 





special troops are apparently 
now on the ground, and things 
have got to be really heating up 
for al-Qaeda, its leaders and its 
training camps. And yet, amid 
all that turmoil and chaos, what 
do they do? They rush through 
the completion of this docu- 
ment and smuggle it out of 
Afghanistan and into Europe, 
where they've made its publica- 
tion the No. 1 priority.” The 
book, Jacquard says, is 
meant to be al-Qaeda's 
“testament,” a written form 
of the group’s beliefs 
that will inspire its 
followers to perse- 
vere—even if all its 
leaders and bases 
are destroyed by 
the U.S. 
—Reported by : 
Bruce Crumley/ > 
Paris 
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Restore Peace. Fly ‘Again. 





| Come on, you know you miss it. 


Buy yourself an airtine ticket today We've got plastic dinnerware 
fichy fiberfilled pillows and poorty edited videos wasting just for you 


AUSA 


Association of United States Airlines 


NoBopy 
WENT ANYWiere 
Ano L DIDN'T 


CHOOSE FREEDOM 
CHOOSE TO FLY 
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PURPLE MOUNTAIN MAJESTIES JUST DON'T 





LOOK QUITE THE SAME FROM AN RV. 


Into Thin Air 


ITH ALL THE ANXIETY IN THE 
air these days, the airlines are 
having a tough time getting 


customers to fly their formerly 
friendly skies. They are doing what 
they can—cutting rates (as well as 
staff), doubling frequent-flyer miles, 
installing titanium cockpit doors 
and, in the case of an Irish airline, 
offering an in-flight comedian. If it 
is fear of flying that is keeping folks 
home and not a new fondness for 
the hearth or a plummeting port- 
folio, perhaps there’s help. As a mat- 
ter of national interest, TIME has en- 
listed several advertising agencies to 
devise campaigns to return us all to 
the frequent-flyer position. 





IT’S TIME TO FLY AGAIN. 
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POF KEROEDY RONALD REAGAN WAYNE 


@ E e 
Areal men o aleenglh 
4 
and wesolee who nol coincidentally, 


had apodls named after them. 
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The American way of life will never be grounded. FLY AMERICA 
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KNIGHTED. RUDY GIULIANI, 57, New York 
City mayor; by Queen Elizabeth. Naming 
the mayor a Knight Commander of the 
Most Excellent Order of the British Em- 
pire, Prince Andrew, in a visit to New 
York, cited his “outstanding help and 
support to the bereaved British families 
in New York” after the Sept. 11 attack. 
Because he is not a British citizen, he 


War II movie. The classic Christmas song 
that became Silver Bells started out as 
Tinkle Bells until Livingston was advised 
by his wife to change it. It was known 
around the Livingston home as “the annu- 
ity.” Later, the duo wrote theme music for 
such television shows as Bonanza and 
Mister Ed. It is Livingston’s voice that sings 
“A horse is a horse/ Of course, of course ...” 


FOR 


THE 


5,113 Latest number of dead, missing 


RECORD 





will not be called Sir. or presumed dead from the Sept. 11 


attacks at the Pentagon and World 
Trade Center, including people on the 
four planes hijacked that day 


eRe $259.28 cost of 


60 capsules of 500 milli- 
grams of Cipro, one of 
the antibiotics prescribed 
to combat anthrax 
$15.59 Cost of 90 capsules of 
tetracycline, another anthrax-fighting 
antibiotic 


DIED. ZHANG XUELIANG, 100, Chinese war- 
lord; in Honolulu. In December 1936, in an 
event now known as the Xian Incident, he 
sent his troops to kidnap Chiang Kai-shek, 
releasing him two weeks later when Chiang 
promised to work with the communists to 

battle Japan. The promise resulted in a — 


decade of cooperation that positioned the wee c 
communists to conquer the entire Chinese Jooess: 
mainland in 1949. Zhang spent the next 55 
years under house arrest, mostly in Taiwan, 
but his reputation as a patriot grew. As 
democracy arrived in Taiwan in the early 
1990s, he was given increasing freedom 
and began to spend more time in the U.S. 

| with his descendants. 


ARRESTED. WINNIE 
MADIKIZELA-MANDELA, 
65, controversial ex-wife 
of Nelson Mandela; on 85 
counts of fraud involving 
more than $100,000; in 
Pretoria. The charges in- 
volve an alleged scheme 
to obtain loans for nonexistent employees 
of the African National Congress Woman’s 
League, of which she is president. 
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- DIED. EMILY COURIC, 54, 
Z Virginia state senator; of 
pancreatic cancer; in 
Charlottesville. Best 
known countrywide as the 
older sister of NBC’s Today 
of show co-host Katie 
Couric, she was regarded 
at home as a principled but not partisan 
Democrat who shared her sister’s peppy 
charm. “Pancreatic cancer is not, as my sis- 
ter says, the cancer of choice,” Emily said. 


JOHN PRYKE—REUTERS 


5,000 Number of shipping 
containers that enter the port of 
New York/New Jersey daily 


500 Number of those containers 
x-rayed by customs inspectors daily 


1977 Year of last 


naturally occurring 
case of smallpox, 
found in Somalia 
1972 Last year of 
routine smallpox 
vaccinations in U.S. 
15 million Smallpox vaccinations 


currently available in the U.S. 





> DIED. JAY LIVINGSTON, 86, pop compos- 
er; in Los Angeles. In the 1940s and "50s, 
with collaborator Ray Evans (standing), he 
wrote songs for more than 80 movies, in- | § 
cluding the Academy Award-winning 
tunes Que Sera, Sera, Buttons and Bows 
and Mona Lisa, which was not a love song 
at all but a coded message in a World 
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New York City Mayor's Office: New York Times; Boston Glade: 
com: Wail Street Journal 





21 Years Ago in TIME 


Many armies have marched into AFGHANISTAN, supply lines to Afghanistan are short and the local 
including those led by Alexander the Great and population relatively small: 14 to 18 million. 
Genghis Khan. But probably none were so bold But some historians argue that the traditional 

as the Soviet Army, which took Kabul in a fierceness of the Afghans is a quality that defies 


“lightning invasion” late in 1979. Taking the rest 
of the country would prove more problematic. 


One tragedy of Afghanistan is simply its 
geography: it lies along the eastern tier of the 
“crescent of crisis,” which in an oil-short world 
has become strategically vital to both the West 
and the Soviet Union. Can the Soviets subjugate 
the Afghans indefinitely? Pentagon experts 
doubt that Afghanistan ever could become 
Moscow's “Viet Nam,” pointing out that Soviet 


BY CLIZADETH & BLANCO, HEATHER WON TESORIERO 





measure. In January 1842, after an adventure in 
Afghanistan, the British ordered the withdrawal of 
4,500 soldiers and 12,000 camp followers from 
Kabul. A week later, the sole survivor of the march, 
a field surgeon named Brydon, staggered into 
Jalalabad ... The present generation of rebel 
tribesmen are hardly equipped to repeat such a 
feat. But, as a former U.S. Ambassador to Kabul, 
Robert Neumann, has observed, “Foreign invaders 
have found it easier to march into Afghanistan 
than to march out.” —Time, Jan. 14, 1980 
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TO BATT! Rangers 
bound for Afghanistan 
last Friday night 





by Nancy Gibbs 





HERE ARE SOME THINGS 
a President can’t say but a Vice Presi- 
dent must. George W. Bush has not 
missed a chance to praise Americans 
for their kindness and spirit, has 
urged us to move forward, hope for 
the best. He talks about evil like one 
who believes in it but is still surprised 
when he encounters it. Vice President 
Dick Cheney is a stern shadow Presi- 
dent in night-vision goggles, and last 
week his job was to prepare us for 
darker days to come. “We have to as- 
sume there will be more attacks,” he 
said. “And for the first time in our 
history, we will probably suffer more 
casualties here at home in America 
than will our troops overseas.” 

And with that the Pentagon con- 
firmed that American  special- 
operations forces were indeed on the 
ground in Afghanistan, more than 100 
Rangers on a raid to hunt down Tal- 
iban leaders and demonstrate that 
there would be nothing sterile or safe 
about this war. The night we suffered 
those first casualties overseas—two 
confirmed dead in a helicopter crash— 
brought a sleepless end to a restless 
week. Day by day, people wrestled 
with a rising fear that a threshold had 
been crossed, that we had entered a 
world where Congress is evacuated 
and lawmakers discuss the use of tac- 
tical nuclear weapons and the tanks 
roll into Bethlehem and healthy people 
flood hospitals out of fear they have 
been exposed to a plague. 

Everyone knew six weeks ago that 
his life had changed, but no one knew 
how much or for how long. Last week 





a realization was settling in, partic- 
ularly among those who don’t live 
in cities or work in skyscrapers or 
frequently fly: you could avoid all 
the hard targets and still never feel 
safe, because a weapon like an- 
thrax pays no attention to land- 
marks or street signs. Last week 
only the fear of it was finely ground 
and easily spread—but with each 
new report at a newsroom or mail 
room, a new conversation was 
gathering force. How tough are 
we? How ready are we? How long 
will this last? From that question, 
Cheney did not flinch. “These 
changes we have made are perma- 
nent,” he said, “at least in the life- 
times of most of us.” 

Our imaginations have had to 
turn sinister in hopes of anticipating 
the enemy’s next move. We have 
braced ourselves for the reports of 
burned children in Afghan hospi- 
tals, dead civilians on a Kandahar 
bus; we know more personally now 
about the horror of innocent casual- 
ties of war. We understand what 
the Defense Department video 
doesn’t show us—that when sol- 
diers go in on the ground, the cas- 
kets begin to come home. This is 
not the cold war, in which bluffing 
worked; it is not a land war over 
borders and ports, which ends with 
a newly drawn map. “A group like 
al-Qaeda cannot be deterred or pla- 
cated or reasoned with at a confer- 
ence table,” Cheney said. And so 
this war will not end in a treaty. 
“There will be no peaceful coexis- 
tence, no negotiations, no summit, 
no joint communiqué with the ter- 
rorists,” he said. “The struggle can 
end only with their complete and 
permanent destruction.” We want 
the killing to stop, there and here, 
but because no one can point to an 
easy way out, some choice to make 
or policy to propose, the only way 
out is to run right over the threshold 
and through the flames. 








At HOME: A Florida 
haz-mat team deals 
with anthrax fears 
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THE WAR 


INTO THE 


VERY WAR HAS ITS FATEFUL PIVOT, WHEN 
the high-altitude bombs lose their per- 


suasive power and politics becomes a | 
sideshow, when soldiers must hit the | 
ground and fight and everyone else braces _ 
for something terrible, This war turned last | 


Thursday night. Throughout the day, combat heli- 


copters had carried U.S. special-operations troops | 


ashore from the U.S.S. Kitty Hawk, anchored in the 
Arabian Sea off the southern coast of Pakistan. The 
forces choppered over miles of desert terrain to an 
airstrip at Dalbandin, close to Pakistan’s secret un- 


i 


derground nuclear-test site and just south of the 
Afghan border. There they prepared to be delivered 
into Taliban-controlled territory in Afghanistan to 
begin a furtive ground war in which no one knew 
exactly what came next. 

The new stage of the war may have been 
prompted by a tidy piece of intelligence work. On 
Friday morning, Pakistani intelligence sources tell 
TimE, the Taliban eminence Mullah Mohammed 
Omar arrived in Kandahar, the regime's stronghold 
in southern Afghanistan. He had spent days holed 
up in a mountain fortress du¢king U.S. bombs, and 
in the meantime his regime had been pummeled. 
When he got back to Kandahar, Omar fired two 
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faithless deputies and passed the word that he 
would deliver the noon sermon at the Halga Cherif 
mosque. The mosque houses a robe said to have be- 
longed to the Prophet Muhammad, so Omar must 
have figured the Americans would never bomb it. 
U.S. commanders may have known he was there. An 
= eyewitness told TIME that American warplanes 


? blitzed a convoy that may have been shepherding 


> Omar as it left Kandahar, killing several Taliban 
= bodyguards. 

Hours later, more than 100 American comman- 
z dos—led by Army Rangers—lifted off in helicopters 
= and MC-130 Combat Talon planes from bases in 
= southern Pakistan and Oman. A military camera- 


Lightning commando raids in 
sElilorvmcounicoumiorlemeite 
Jevereaneveventeae) ar: OMS MESA KODTTITG | 
campaign to get Osama bin 
Laden. Here’s why the new 
stage of the war is so dangerous 


UNDER COVER After U.S. commandos in Pakistan embarked on 
strikes inside Afghanistan, the world got to see it on tape 

man videotaped the special forces donning fatigues 
(the camera zoomed in on a photo of New York fire 
fighters that commandos had packed in their gear to 
leave at their destinations), boarding aircraft and 
leaping out in Afghanistan. While a group of com- 
mandos seized a dry-lake airstrip some 100 miles 
southwest of Kandahar, other troops headed to Kan- 
dahar itself in pursuit of Omar and one of his com- 
mand centers. The special forces didn’t manage to 
snare Omar, but Pentagon officials said U.S. troops 
gathered valuable intelligence and destroyed a 
small-weapons stockpile at the airfield. 




















Gatling gun 


But not surprisingly, the Taliban has 
a different story. A Taliban soldier, Abdu 
Rahman, 30, told Time that two combat 
helicopters arrived before dawn Saturday 
in the desert 10 miles east of Kandahar. As 
one hovered overhead, a few commandos 
poured out of the second gunship. Hun- 
dreds of Taliban fighters, who had re- 
sponded to the earsplitting whir of the 
choppers, were crouching in the darkness. 
“We were ordered to wait until the Amer- 
icans came closer. But nobody listened. 
We were all firing,” Rahman says. The 
American forces “flew off like sparrows.” 

The Pentagon denies the Taliban’s re- 
ports, but there were certainly other haz- 
ards. Returning from its mission and at- 
tempting to land in pitch blackness, one 
Black Hawk helicopter got caught on a 
sand dune near the Dalbandin runway, lost 
its balance and flopped over, killing two 
crew members and injuring three others, 
according to a Pakistani witness. American 
servicemen who returned safely to Dal- 
bandin were so jittery that they refused to 
brief Pakistani military officers unless the 
officers removed their gun holsters before 
approaching the helicopters. Elsewhere in 
Afghanistan, bands of U.S. troops contin- 
ued their covert search-and-destroy mis- 
sions. The ground war was a day old. 

The aims of this campaign have been 
no big secret—decapitate the Taliban, 
eliminate al-Qaeda’s terror apparatus 
and seize Osama bin Laden. Administra- 
tion insiders call the strategy “Taliban 
plinking” (echoing the “tank plinking” of 
the Gulf War): special forces plan to pick 
off one individual at a time, starting with 
Mullah Omar and working down the 
command chain of Taliban leaders pro- 
tecting bin Laden. The first wave of light- 
ning special-ops strikes was, as much as 
anything else, a psychological weapon 
designed to boost American spirits and 
faith in the government, silence suspi- 
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AC-130 
The low-fiying AC-130 
Spectre gunship was deployed 
last week, providing surgical 
firepower. Heavily armed, it 
incorporates side-firing 
weapons, including a 25-mm 
Gatling gun that fires 1,800 
rounds per min. and the 
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MC-130 

This commando 

carrier, a cousin 

to the AC-130, 

was used in 

Saturday's 

operation to drop 

U.S. special 

forces, pictured 

here, deep into Mere Au on 

Afghanistan K Cyr} me ™ RQ-1 PREDATOR 

Ps) sf ti) » a The low-flying RQ-1 Predator, armed with 

Hellfire antitank missiles, has been used 
for the first time in combat missions over 
Afghanistan 
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@ THE WAR 


cions that the public might go wobbly af- 
ter seeing American blood shed, and send 
a message of ruthless resolve that can be 
heard in Afghanistan’s deepest caves. In 
that sense, it also marked a beginning. So 
be prepared: after two weeks of heavy, 
mostly accurate yet increasingly irrele- 
vant American air strikes, the war’s pace 
and brutality will ratchet up fast—and so 
will the body count. 

According to U.S. intelligence, chasing 
the Taliban and al-Qaeda will likely draw 


special-forces commandos into combat in 
the warrens of fortified underground tun- 
nels and facilities scattered all over Afghan- 
istan, from the Taliban strongholds Kanda- 
har and Kabul in the east to Herat, near the 
country’s western border with Iran. Many 
of the tunnels and bunkers were dug dur- 
ing the Afghan war with the Soviet Union 
but have been upgraded since a U.S. 
cruise-missile strike against al-Qaeda in 
1998. U.S. soldiers have the military tech- 
nology, such as night-vision goggles and 
breathing devices, to operate in this under- 
ground labyrinth, and U.S. bombers have 
pounded the network. But U.S. troops 


THE U.S. Ws: TALIBAN 


Day or night, the war pits high-tech firepower against a foe 
whose zeal is more dangerous than its outdated arsenal 


THE TROOPS 


UNITED STATES 


merica’s front-line sol- 
diers are members of 


the U.S. Special Opera- 


tions Command, a 44,000- 


strong band of highly trained, 
mobile forces able to sweep 


in and out of target areas 


anywhere, even more effec- 


tively by night than by day. 
Units from USSOCOM are 
active in parts of northern 
and southem Afghanistan. 


ARMY RANGERS Elite 
light-infantry troops who 
were involved in last week's 
raids near Kandahar. They 
specialize in lightning hit- 
and-run strikes, taking fixed 
targets like airports, gather- 
= ing intelligence and destroy- 
ing enemy materiel before 


» Vanishing into the night. 


GREEN BERETS Made 
famous by John Wayne as 
dashing combatants, the 
Army special forces are 
organized in 12-man 
“A-Teams” whose principal 
mission is to train foreign 
soldiers in unconventional 
warfare, sabotage and the 
organization of underground 
resistance networks. 


TALIBAN 


he 45,000 Taliban 
T troops are composed 
mostly of irregular, ill- 
equipped conscripts. Still, 
veteran commanders are 
expert at organizing hit-and- 
run attacks. Forces include 
8,000 Pakistani and Arab 
volunteers. The elite 
55th Brigade is made 
up of al-Qaeda loyal- 


Jf ists from Egypt, Saudi 


Arabia, Yemen and Su- 
dan. All have been trained in 
Osama bin Laden's terrorist 
camps and are feared for 
their zeal. Arab units control 
Kandahar and Herat. 


DELTA FORCE So 
secretive that the Army 
still doesn't acknowledge 
its existence, the 800- 
man Delta Force isa 
world-class counter- 
terrorist unit. It has also 
developed into a versatile 
commando assault force 
that can hunt for rogue 
nukes and missiles. 


OTHER FORCES Navy 
SEALs specialize in 
amphibious assaults. Air 
Force Special Operations 
Command airmen fly 
AC-130 gunships and, to 
infiltrate commandos, 
other sophisticated planes 
and helicopters. Army 
PSYOPS teams conceive 
and disseminate leaflets 
and broadcast messages 
intended to confuse 
combatants or encourage 
potentially friendly 
civilians. Army Civil Affairs, 
another group, is planning 
postwar operations to 
buttress infrastructure in 
places like Kabul and 
Kandahar. 


N. ALLIANCE 


A coalition of factions led by 
war-hardened commanders, 
these 10,000 to 15,000 
soldiers are concentrated 

in the northeast but operate 
throughout the country— 
often at odds with one 
another. U.S. air support is 
providing some cover for 
Northern Alliance attacks on 
Taliban positions, and U.S. 
commandos are forging 
closer ties with the rebels 

as the ground war heats up. 


could face fearsome resistance once they 
actually venture down there. A former mu 


jahedin commander based in Kandahar 


told Time that one possible target would be 
a mountain complex in southwestern 
Afghanistan, built by bin Laden as an al- 
Qaeda base because of its proximity to the 
Pakistani border. The camp is nestled in a 
canyon lined with gunners—reportedly 
Sudanese—who are fiercely loyal to bin 
Laden. “The Americans are crazy to go in 
there,” says the Afghan v The Arabs are 
everywhere. It’s like a scorpions’ nest.” 
American officials are also wor- 

ried that the special forces 











may come under fire at the point of attack. 
The MC-130 Combat Talons that drop 
commandos and the AC-130 Spectre gun- 
ships that pulverize anyone standing in 
their way may still have to dodge the Tal- 
iban’s 200 antiaircraft Stinger missiles left 
over from the Afghans’ war against the So- 
viets. Last week there were no reports of 
Stingers being fired at U.S. warplanes, but 
that wasn’t necessarily good news. “Our 
concern,” an Army officer says, “is that 
they may be saving them for the chop- 
pers.” Despite their firepower, special-ops 
troops are also vulnerable to the unfore- 
seen hazards of combat. A ground raid 





WEAPONRY 


planned for early last week near Kabul was 
scrapped because of a dust storm. 

For days Administration officials and 
military commanders hinted that ground 
troops were about to move. The number 
of U.S. warplanes in the skies above Af- 
ghanistan last week doubled to about 100 
a day, but it had been clear from the be- 
ginning that air strikes alone wouldn't 
budge the Taliban or get Washington 
closer to bin Laden. With fixed military 
targets dwindling and reports of civilian 
casualties mounting, American and Brit- 
ish leaders started to catch heat in 
the Arab world and within their 


at Kabul, Herat, Kandahar 







launcher and scope. 


OBJECTIVES & OBSTACLES 


OBJECTIVES Airports at 
Herat, Bagwan; Talibande- - 
and Mazar-i-Sharif. Destroy _ fense line north of Kabul. i 


own governments for failing to conjure 
up a strategy beyond bombing Afghani- 
stan into whatever came before the Stone 
Age. Airdrops of food and leaflets and 
transistor radios intended to assist the 
Northern Alliance and turn ordinary 
Afghans against the Taliban have not had 
the desired effect. In Peshawar, an expert 
on the region said one leaflet warning the 
Taliban of the deadliness of American 
bombs (“We'll put it right through your 
window”) only incited them more. 
“We're losing the war of public opinion, 
the hearts and minds,” grumbled a senior 
Pentagon official. “The Islamic world 









light weapons such as 








command and control cen- Arab 55th brigade { 
ters. Isolate and eliminate _ barracks and the stronghold. : 
al-Qaeda leadership at Mazar-i-Sharif : 
MOBSTACLES ™@ OBSTACLES Chronic 
Afghanistan's forbidding { factions. 
high-altitude terrain. Land Justlastweek. 

mines, particularly in local sin the 
Kandahar, Kabul and Herat 

provinces. Booby-trapped were ajointly 
caves. Well-hidden enemy I 
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TIME: BBC TV 


SHOCK TROOPS 


Arab volunteers 
among the Taliban 
fighters, like this 
one, are the 
regime's most 
devoted fighters 


Special forces will 
try to eliminate 
Taliban leader 
Omar and then 
work down the 
chain of command. 


day by day is growing more angry and 
skeptical.” Then there was the anthrax 
scare at home. While not the sole trigger, 
it made a decisive show of force abroad 
seem more urgent. “It’s symbolically 
time to do more,” a State Department 
official said early in the week. 

Anyone wondering whether that 
meant ground troops needed only to spot 
the AC-130 gunships that had started fly- 
ing lazy circles over Afghanistan, ham- 
mering targets below at will. If the skies 
were safe for AC-130s, it followed that 
low-flying choppers could deliver com- 
mandos into enemy territory. Inside the 
Pentagon, military planners conceded 
that the air war was producing diminish- 
ing returns. And so Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld began dishing out the 
rhetoric. On Monday he stressed that 
American forces should “develop rela- 
tionships” with anti-Taliban forces on the 
ground. B-52s “are powerful and can do 
certain things within reasonable degrees 
of accuracy,” noted Rumsfeld, “[but] they 
can’t crawl around on the ground and 
find people.” The next day the Defense 
Secretary went to Whiteman Air Force 
base in Missouri as reports flew that spe- 
cial forces were already on the ground. 
His hints were as broad as the grin he 
flashed when servicemen bellowed train- 
ing chants behind him. “The safest way 
one can deal with an issue like that is not 
to get involved in discussing it,” he said 
before turning to Missouri Congressman 


PARTNERS 


Northern Alliance 
fighters like these, 
in Takhar Province, 
want the U.S. to hit 
harder at Taliban 
front lines. 


Ike Skelton and suggesting they eat lunch. 
On the other side of the world, crew 
chiefs made final walkarounds of the heli- 
copters, listening for signs of mechanical 
trouble. When they heard nothing, they 
gave their pilots a thumbs-up. 


“YOUR MISSION IS DIFFICULT,” RUMSFELD 
told the 2,000 airmen and women in Mis- 
souri. “Our enemies live in caves and 
shadows.” U.S. and British special-ops 
forces don’t just face treacherous, mine- 
riddled terrain. They will have to con- 
front wily, weathered adversaries in a 
place where it’s often impossible to tell 
who’s on your side. “These folks are pros. 
They're clever. They've been around a 
long time,” says Rumsfeld. “They've prob- 
ably changed sides three or four times, 
and may again.” The Taliban has also 
shown an ability to withstand hits against 
strongholds and replenish its forces. The 
U.S. has cratered many runways in Af- 
ghanistan, destroyed more than a dozen 
Taliban airplanes and helicopters and 
eviscerated the regime’s air defenses. But 
sources inside Afghanistan say the Tal- 
iban’s military has not been mortally de- 
graded. And while Rumsfeld said, “we do 
see snippets of intelligence information 
suggesting part of the Taliban is starting to 
decide that they'd prefer not to be part of 
the Taliban,” there were also signs that 
some are committed to fight to their 
death. Young militants streamed across 
the Pakistani border near Chaman hoping 
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to join the fight. At the strategic northern 
town of Mazar-i-Sharif, Taliban fighters 
waged pitched battles against the local 
opposition forces of the Northern Al- 
liance. “The morale of the Taliban is fine,” 
an Afghan aid worker from Kabul told 
TIME. “In face of rockets and bombing, 
the Taliban are humble. But they feel they 
are capable of handling anything the 
Americans can do on the ground.” 

They are about to find out. At the be- 
ginning of the air campaign, the Adminis- 
| tration carefully calibrated the war to mesh 

with diplomatic efforts aimed at cobbling 
together a successor government to the 
Taliban. But that political alchemy can’t be 
ordered off the shelf. The West must first 
broker a consensus among Afghanistan’s 
multitude of opposition groups. In Paki- 
stan last week, Colin Powell seemed to get 
behind Pakistani President Pervez Mu- 


sharrafs proposal that a governing coali- 
tion would include Taliban “moderates”— 
members of the majority Pashtun tribe in 
the south who could be convinced, or 
bribed, to peel away from the regime. 
Rumsfeld signaled that the Pentagon no 
longer intends to eradicate Taliban forces 
wholesale. “It is going to be a lot easier to 
try to persuade a number of them to oppose 
the Taliban and to oppose al-Qaeda than 
it is to in fact defeat them.” With winter 
coming and none of the necessary deals 
for a future government imminent, U.S. 
and British strategists have reordered their 
priorities: they will go after bin Laden and 
his lieutenants now, try to erode the Tal- 
iban’s ability to fight back and worry about 
Afghanistan’s future later. 

Complicating strategy is the fact that 
U.S. and British ground forces have in- 
jected themselves into the middle of a 








“Gaa 


civil war. For all the talk of common 
cause between the U.S. military and the 
Northern Alliance, the two would-be 
partners have largely marched out of | 
sync. The air campaign has delivered a | 
sobering message to the hodgepodge of | 
fighters seeking to oust the Taliban: their 
hopes won't always mesh with the Ad- 
ministration’s broader aims to smoke out 
terrorists and keep a fragile international 
coalition onboard while doing it. 
But the U.S. is also looking for ways to | 
defuse the combustible synergies that ex- | 
ist between bin Laden’s organization and 
the Taliban. One of the Pentagon’s prime 
targets during the air campaign has been 
the barracks of the Taliban’s 55th Bri- 
gade at Mazar-i-Sharif. The brigade’s com- 
manders come mostly from Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia, and its members are Arabs 
who were reeled into Afghanistan by bin 





Laden to train in terrorist camps. The 
“Afghan Arabs” are the Taliban’s élite 
militants and ideological shock troops, 
sometimes dispatched to cajole reluctant 
elements of the Taliban’s 45,000-man 
army to fight against the infidels. (Slack- 
ers have been known to get shot.) After 
serving time in Afghanistan, many mem- 
bers of the 55th pursue careers as inter- 
national terrorists working for the al- 
Qaeda empire. “The 55th is the point 
where bin Laden and the Taliban over- 
lap,” says an Army intelligence officer. 
“It’s the one big target we can hit that will 
do damage to both.” 

The northern outpost of Mazar-i- 
Sharif, which the 55th helped conquer for 
the Taliban three years ago and where 
some 10,000 Taliban troops remain dug in, 
has thus become a vortex of swirling war 
aims. Should the city fall to the Northern 
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Alliance, the opposition would gain con- 
trol of a vital airport that could be used as 
a staging ground for alliance troops and 
possibly U.S. special forces—and alliance 
commanders believe that once they win 
Mazar, Taliban resistance in the north will 
roll up. Early last week Ustad Mohammed 
Atta, the 37-year-old general commanding 
the alliance there, predicted that the city 
would be captured by midweek. But the 
Taliban counterattacked hard, and by Fri- 
day alliance forces were running low on 
ammunition. The alliance’s interior minis- 
ter told Time that his forces had commit- 
ted “a military mistake” by advancing too 
far forward without protecting their own 
lines. The battle had reached a stalemate, 
and the alliance put its hopes into con- 
vincing Taliban fighters to defect. They 


THE TALIBAN 


might remind them of what happened the 
last time around: in 1997 anti-Taliban 
forces in Mazar exterminated more than 
1,000 Taliban troops by loading them into 
truck containers and driving them into the 
desert to be shot. In the heat of the con- 
tainers, dozens of the men had died by 
the time they got there. 

In an indication of how nasty the U.S. 
is prepared to get in order to win this war, 
about a dozen U.S. military officers met 
in the Darisuf Pass with General Abdur- 
rashid Dostum, the ruthless Uzbek strong- 
man who controlled Mazar before the 
Taliban’s assault. Dostum—whose army 
includes a cavalry of 700 armed locals 
mounted on ponies—is considered one of 
the Northern Alliance’s most opportunis- 
tic and cruel leaders, but moral distinc- 
tions have bent to battlefield imperatives. 
The U.S, has provided some air backup to 
forces such as Dostum’s, bombing Tal- 








iban troops in Mazar, Kunduz and Talo- 
qan and hoping that Uzbek, Tajik, Hazara 
and assorted other ethnic warlords will 
soon assert control over Afghanistan’s 
northern territories. 

For now, that seems as far as Wash- 
ington is willing to go to prop up the al- 
liance. Given the alliance’s own history of 
brutality, the Administration is wary of al- 
lowing it to gain too much steam in the 
race to succeed the Taliban—which would 
unsettle the U.S.’s jittery ally in Islamabad. 
Some Northern Alliance fighters carped 
that by trying to pacify Pakistan and keep 
the rebels in check, the U.S. has blown its 
chance to lead a broad-based, multifront 
assault that would dislodge the Taliban. 
“This is a very complex area,” counters a 
senior Defense Intelligence Agency offi- 
cial. “I mean, Afghanistan makes Bosnia 
look homogeneous, O.K.?” 

Try telling that to the 3,000 or so anti- 
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travel, as well as on the 
9 treatment of minorities. 
Are There Any Moderates Here Muah Woharad Hasan 
= Rahmani, the soft-spoken, 
one-legged Governor of 
omost Americans, the | Supposed moderates? Just the core group of dedicated Kandahar, and military 
term moderate Taliban lastweekspeculationarose _ followers, who may be just commander Ibrahim Baloch 
would be an oxymoron, __ that Jalaluddin Haqqani, the —_ along for the ride. Many of signal their brand of open- 
not unlike “middle-of- Taliban's popular southern these men, while fervent mindedness by giving TV 
the-road Nazi"—justajoke military commander anda Afghan nationalists, don't interviews or meeting with 
insearchofapunchline.So celebrated fighter against necessarily believe inajihad female journalists. 
when Secretary of State the Soviets, was playingboth against the West. For the U.S., salvaging 
Colin Powell cautiously sides and had journeyed to Everything is relative, part of the Taliban may 
endorsed Pakistani Pakistan to negotiate a though, and inthe Taliban's | come down toa practical 
President Pervez possible role in a broad- case, moderate doesn't matter. It would be helpful 
Musharraf's viewthatsuch based future Afghan mean enlightened—or to the jittery regime in 
members of the repressive government. Haqqani, powerful. Forthe most part, | Pakistan, which insists on 
Afghan regime mighthavea | who was granted semi- all Taliban members still empowering some of its 
role to play in a future autonomous status by the support the idea of a pure ethnic Pashtun brothers 
coalition government, many _ Taliban, representsthekind —_Islamicstate,thoughsome —_ from the southern part of its 
people shared the same of element the U.S. thinks it —_ are willing to allow slightly ravaged neighbor, who 
reaction as the partisans in can woo: opportunistic fewer restrictions on make up most of the 
the conflict. Both the leaders or fighters, outside women’s education and Taliban, as a counterweight 
Northern Alliance's Foreign Bg its foes in the Northern 
Minister and the Taliban's * Alliance. A vestigial Taliban 
ambassador to Pakistan z may also give any potentially 
declared defiantly, “There’s 3 disaffected rank-and-file 
no such thing.” ¢ members some alternative 
In the murky terrain of » to going down with the ship. 
Afghan politics, however, As Secretary Powell put it 
nothing is ever that cut-and- last week, “You can't 
dried. While the notion of ethnicallycleanse 
any future governing role for Afghanistan after this is 
Taliban leaders—even over. You can't export 
moderate ones—is bitterly them.” All you can hope for, 
opposed by the Northern perhaps, is that Afghanistan 
Alliance and its backers has a good, enduring reason 
Iran, India and Russia, a to halt its most threatening 
touch of Taliban may be an export. —By Daniel Eisenberg. 
ingredient necessary to Reported by Rahimullah 
satisfy many other Yusutzai/Peshawar, Hannah 
interested parties. Bloch/Islamabad, Massimo 
But who are these Calabresi/Washington and 
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@ THE WAR 


Taliban mujahedin who a few weeks ago 
flocked to Jabal-us-Saraj, just north of 
Kabul, and crowded its streets as they pre- 
pared to march on the capital. Last week 
the crowds had vanished, and alliance 
commanders complained bitterly about 
the U.S.’s failure to strafe Taliban front 
lines defending Kabul and allow the rebels 
to make a move on the city. Horan Amin, 
the alliance’s representative in Washing- 
ton, says that “from certain quarters in the 
State Department, we have 
been told that they would 
not be happy for us to head 
toward Kabul.” Alliance mil- 
itary officers boast that they 
could take Kabul even with- 
out American backing, but 
their own politicos have in- 
structed them to stay put. 
The limited ordnance U.S. 
warplanes have dropped on 
or around Taliban lines out- 
side Kabul—by week’s end 
they had unloaded only half 
a dozen bombs—left alliance 
troops fuming. “It’s a joke,” 
said General Said Khel, one 
of the men who would mar- 
shal an advance on Kabul if 
the attack takes place. 

An additional danger for 
American forces entering 
Afghanistan is that resent- 
ment of the U.S.’s perceived disengage- 
ment from the plight of the alliance will 
fester into outright opposition toward any 
American meddling in Afghan affairs. “We 
do not need the Americans to help us any- 
more,” says Mohammed Farazi, an opera- 
tional commander with alliance forces in 
the Dast-e-Qale region. “They should let 
us fix our country by ourselves.” Aid work- 
ers from Kabul told Time thata sense of dis- 
illusionment is growing there too with the 
way the U.S. has handled the war. “People 
are stunned to see nothing is happening 
politically,” says one, “as the impact on the 
people is getting worse.” Even in northern 
Afghanistan, anti-Taliban country, locals 
are incensed at news of civilians in Kabul 
and Jalalabad killed in air strikes. “If the 
Americans care about us,” asked Faisal 
Benawar, an almond vendor in the town 
of Yang e-Qale, “why are they killing in- 
nocent Afghans?” 

The best chance for containing anti- 
Americanism lies in achieving U.S. goals in 
Afghanistan as quickly as possible. Though 
Taliban representatives claim that the 
regime’s leaders are alive and well, evi- 
dence suggests that American military 
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power has both the Taliban and al-Qaeda 
on the run. Early last week the Pentagon 
deployed the AC-130 flying howitzers for a 
withering cannon assault on Taliban tar- 
gets in and around Kandahar in southern 
Afghanistan. Pentagon planners have 
sliced the country into “engagement 
zones” near Kabul and Kandahar, green- 
lighting U.S. pilots to attack any military 
targets in those designated “kill boxes” at 
any time of the day. In Kandahar last week 
the headquarters of the regime were de- 
serted; locals said Taliban officials were 
hiding in mosques and in civilians’ homes. 


_ SPECIAL FORCES CALLING CARD 


The Pentagon's video showed 
commandos packing a photograph of 


New York City fire fighters to leave 
behind at their destinations 


Even before Saturday’s reported blitz 
against Omar, the Taliban’s supreme 
leader had hit the road. American officials 
privately confirmed reports that a Preda- 
tor drone armed with Hellfire missiles had 
earlier missed Omar's convoy by minutes. 
In Kandahar local residents said U.S. mis- 
siles demolished part of his house. Since 
then, he has bounced from one mountain 
hideout to the next. Abdul Salam Zaeef, 
the Taliban’s ambassador to Pakistan, in- 
dicated that it took him two days to travel 
from Quetta, just across the border, to 
Omar's hideaway. But inconvenience has 
not demoralized the Taliban chief, Zaeef 


| told Time: “He and the Taliban fighters 


are excited.” 

Lodged, presumably, somewhere in 
the canyons and dugouts of an Afghan 
mountain range, Osama bin Laden waits 
for the reckoning. If he has heard by now 
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that U.S. special forces are on the prowl, 
the news was delivered by a courier; Pen- 
tagon officials say they have cut off al- 
Qaeda’s ability to communicate by phone. 
Last week U.S. pilots hit at least one bin 
Laden deputy: a bombing raid near Jalal- 
abad killed Abu Baseer al-Masri, an 
Egyptian Islamic militant said to be close 
to bin Laden’s right-hand man, Ayman al- 
Zawahiri. 

Until American commandos actually 
capture or kill their prized prey, guessing 
where bin Laden has made his cave or 
whether the U.S. will find it will remain a 
fool’s game. But the arrival of 
= ground forces on the scene 
> has at least returned some 
* clarity of purpose to a cam- 
paign that was starting to 
get lost in the fog. For now, 
discussions on less immedi- 
ate matters—like what shape 
a post-Taliban government 
should take or whether states 
such as Iraq and Syria should 
be targeted for their past 
complicity in international 
terrorism—will be held be- 
hind curtains. Domestic pol- 
itics intruded on grand strat- 
egy last week. The more 
besieged the public feels 
about terrorist threats, the 
less willing it will be to wait 
for the game to play itself out. 
That’s why, despite the ob- 
vious risks, the Administra- 
tion couldn't hold off much longer before 
putting American boots on the ground. 

But victory in this war will require 
steadfast hearts and steely stomachs. Pa- 
tience remains America’s most potent 
weapon in its fight against reckless foes 
unafraid of their own obliteration. In 
Kandahar last Thursday, on the eve of 
U.S. ground attacks there, the local mood 
brimmed with contempt for the Taliban 
and their terrorist guests and with antici- 
pation that their hold may soon disinte- 
grate. “Taliban and [Afghan] Arabs are 
fools,” said Abdul Ghafoor, 45, a Kan- 
dahar resident. “Fools don’t think when 
they burn themselves.” If so, they had 
better watch out, because the fire has 
started. —Reported by Hannah Beech/ 
Dast-e-Qale, Massimo Calabresi, Mark Thomp- 
son and Douglas Waller/Washington, Michael 
Fathers/Tashkent, Helen Gibson/London, Ghulam 
Hasnain/Kandahar, Terry McCarthy/Islamabad, 
Tim McGirk/Quetta, Paul Quinn-Judge/on the 
Kabul front and Rahimullah Yusufzai/Peshawar 
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_ GLOBAL AGENDA | 






The Limits of Unity 


Despite diplomatic successes, politicians and soldiers can’t do everything 







GREG BAKER—AP 


FORGIVE THE MAN FOR LOOKING PLEASED. BY 
oe the time President George W. Bush arrived in 
aS wy Shanghai last week for the annual Asia-Pacific 
Gy’ <' Economic Cooperation summit—that’s the 
‘e* a¢ one that usually ends with a picture of leaders 
J wearing identical silly shirts—he could feel de- 
lighted with five weeks of American diploma- 
cy. After Sept. 11, many of those with whom Washington has had 
prickly relations melted like a cheerleader with a crush on the 
quarterback. Russia made a strategic choice to throw in its lot 
with the West. The government of Pakistan, a nuisance 
for a decade, acceded to pretty much all of Washington’s 
demands. Iran—cautiously, to be sure—signaled a greater 
degree of support for American positions than it has for 
20 years. 

And now, outside a suburban Shanghai villa, the 
President was standing with his Chinese counterpart— 
the leader of a nation Bush had recently identified as a 
“strategic competitor” of the U.S.—as the two men sang 
from the same songbook. President Jiang Zemin con- 
demned “terrorism in all its forms,” while Bush, beam- 
ing, said Jiang and his government “stand side by side 
with the American people as we fight this evil force.” Two 
days later, Bush met Russian President Vladimir Putin, 
into whose soul he had peered approvingly four months 
ago. Bush and Putin discussed the size of cuts the U.S. is 
ready to make in its nuclear arsenal in return for Russian 
acquiescence to America’s missile-defense program. The 
aim: to conclude a grand nuclear bargain at the soul 
brothers’ November summit in Crawford, Texas. 

The new mood in U.S.-Russian relations—evidenced 
not just by cooperation in the war against al-Qaeda and 
the Taliban but also by Moscow’s sudden willingness to 
discuss the possibility of NATO expansion—marks a gen- 
uine change in international relations since Sept. 11. But 
if he’s wise, Bush will ration his smiles. The coalition 
against terrorism is a fragile thing; so far, it does not look 
as if it has the stuff to reshape the world. 

Start at the coalition’s core. Britain, Washington’s 
closest ally, is signaling wildly that there are limits to its 
support. In particular, London says it sees no evidence of 
Iraqi involvement in the atrocities, and—on present evi- 
dence—would not support a war to overthrow Saddam 
Hussein, which plenty of Administration conservatives 
are itching to fight. 

The opening to Iran remains just that—a door 
through which neither side has yet had the courage to 
walk. Bush and Iranian President Mohammed Khatami 
have much in common. Both their governments loathe 
the Taliban. Neither loves Saddam Hussein. Indeed, U.S. 
taxpayers support a newly opened 20-person Tehran of- 
fice of the Iraqi National Congress, the Bush Administra- 
tion’s favorite Iraqi opposition group. Both smile—with 
fingers crossed—on Afghanistan’s Northern Alliance, 


many of whose leaders have homes and families in Iran. Tehran 
has said that in the event U.S. forces stray and go missing inside 
Iran, it will conduct search-and-rescue missions for them. 
What's more, the U.S. last week asked a federal judge to dismiss 
a $10 billion lawsuit brought against Iran by the Americans held 
hostage in Tehran in 1979-81. All of that is progress. Still, Iran 
would much prefer that the war against terrorism were fought 
under the flag of the U.N., and it continues to keep the coalition 
at arm’s length. The President’s rhetoric may not have helped. 
“The Iranians,” says Judith Yaphe, a former cta official now at 
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the National Defense University, “got scared off by Bush’s all- 
or-nothing language.” 

Bush may soon find that Chinese expressions of goodwill 
don’t buy as much as he thinks. With an eye on Chinese sales of 
missile technology, Bush pressed Jiang in Shanghai to “stem the 
spread of weapons around the world.” Jiang changed the subject. 
Bush says he received a “firm commitment” from Beijing to help 
with the intelligence war against terrorism. That would be nice, 
but nobody’s quite sure what relevant intelligence China has, if 
any. Above all, America’s incursion into central Asia, through the | 
war in Afghanistan and a new military agreement with Uzbek- 
istan, takes the U.S. into Beijing’s backyard. That may be toler- 
ated in China while the horror of Sept. 11 is fresh, but not for 
much longer. “People in China’s government are growing very 
worried about the American military presence on China’s bor- 
ders,” says Chu Shulong, an expert in Sino-U.S. relations at Bei- 
jing’s Tsinghua University. 


PUTIN Getting ready for 


a summit in Texas 


VAIPAYEE A pledge of 
support. Kashmir festers 


KH ATAM! Much in 





common with Washington 





But suppose for a moment that every member of the coali- 
tion against terrorism were doing exactly what Bush wants. 
Suppose that the U.S., China and Russia were marching in lock- 
step to the sunlit uplands, like the peasants in an old Soviet 
poster. Suppose the war on terrorism reshaped international 
politics, Would the world change markedly for the better? 

Not necessarily. When policy is determined by a single im- 
perative—missile defense, eradicating terrorism—it skews per- 
spective. It’s hard to admit while lower Manhattan still smolders, 
but there has to be more to Bush’s presidency than the search 
for Osama bin Laden. John Chipman, director of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Strategic Studies in London, warns Wash- 
ington not to look at the whole world through the prism of the 
war against terrorism. “There are things to be done in Africa and 
Asia,” he says. “You can’t uniquely judge a nation by its response 
to terrorism.” Such was America’s error during the cold war, 
when any regime, however corrupt and venal, was sup- 
ported so long as it paid lip service to the fight against So- 
viet communism—a policy that stored up decades of re- 
sentment in the developing world. 

Moreover, even the strongest coalition against terror- 
ism can’t put all the world right. Tragedy is part of the hu- 
man condition; the rational practice of international poli- 
tics is always at the mercy of the irrational, of people (or 
nations) with a passionate sense of the rightness of their 
cause and the perfidy of their enemies. Bush was remind- 
ed of that twice last week. Rehavam Ze’evi, an Israeli Cab- 
inet minister, was assassinated by Palestinian gunmen, an 
act to which Prime Minister Ariel Sharon reacted as if it 
were the attacks on Washington and New York City. U.S. 
officials frankly admit that their power to restrain Israeli 
fury is less than it was during the Gulf War, 10 years ago. 

Two days before Ze’evi’s death, India, in retaliation 
5 for a suicide bombing that killed 42 people in Srinagar, 
launched a bombardment across the Line of Control into 
Pakistani-held Kashmir. The attack took place on the 
very day that Secretary of State Colin Powell arrived in 
Islamabad to pledge American support to the govern- 
ment of Pakistan. Later in the week he pledged an iden- 
tical degree of support to Prime Minister Atal Bihari Va- 
jpayee’s government in New Delhi. Powell would dearly 
love to persuade India and Pakistan to resolve the Kash- 
mir question peacefully. But intermediaries have been 
trying to do that for more than 50 years; all have failed. 
“We're definitely not in any position to get people to snap 
to attention and do our bidding on this one,” says a State 
Department official. 

Above all else, a coalition led by politicians, soldiers 
and diplomats cannot be the sole way to drain the pools of 
zealotry, poverty and alienation in which terrorism flour- 
ishes. Much more is needed—economic assistance, cul- 
tural and religious dialogue, hope. 

You doubt that? Then listen to Muzammal Shah, a 
member of the Kashmiri radical group Lashkar-e- 
Tayyaba in Islamabad. “Thousands of Kashmiris have 
been martyred,” he says. “We cannot let the blood of 
those people go to waste.” To touch those who define life 
as a blood feud, diplomacy, however skillful, is a trembling 
wand. —With reporting by Massimo Calabresi and Adam Zagorin/ 
Washington, Matthew Forney/Shanghai, Syed Talat Hussain/Islam- 
abad, J.F.0. McAllister/London and John F. Dickerson with Bush 
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HOME 
INSEC 


Congress evacuates as new anthrax 
cases stress the system and our nerves 


HE STANDARDS BY WHICH WE JUDGE PUBLIC SER- 
vants changed on Sept. 11, and maybe the guys 
in the Congress just never got the word. When 
buildings in New York City were targeted and 
ablaze, the fire fighters ran into them. Last 
week, when buildings in Washington were tar- 
geted, the House members left town. While Senators 
camped in cubby holes and went about their business, 
Congressmen called it a day and adjourned. They forgot 
that in wartime, symbols have substance: no war—not 
World War II, not World War I, not the Civil War, not 
even the War of 1812, when British forces burned the 
White House—has forced the U.S. Congress to evacuate. 
But that has happened twice in the past five weeks: af- 
ter the Sept. 1] attack and then again last Thursday, af- 
ter Senate majority leader Tom Daschle’s office joined 
the newspapers and networks as an anthrax hot zone. Is 


SPLIT DE CLS) 0) While Lott and Daschle, 
right, kept the Senate in session last week, Hastert, 
above, and Gephardt sent House members home 
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it possible our enemies may have tried to 
do with an envelope what they failed to do 
with a 757? 

For leaving, of course, House mem- 
bers came under fire. wimps, shouted the 
New York Post. “Another chapter in Pro- 


files in Courage,” snarked Senator John 


McCain—proud that his chamber hadn't 
closed up shop—who had headed to New 
York to do Letterman. All the House did, 
embattled legislators insisted, was ad- 
journ a day early to get out of the way of 
the guys in the haz-mat suits who would 
be sweeping for spores in the halls of pow- 
er. It would have been irresponsible and 
dumb to do otherwise, they said. And they 
could claim some vindication on Saturday 
when investigators found anthrax in the 
mail area of the Ford Office Building, on 
the House side of the Capitol. 

But the Senate had managed to find 
somewhere to stay in session and keep 
working, and it would have helped if the 
House had done the same, instead of 
sending members home. In a week when 


z events were conspiring to make people 


wonder what we were getting into and 
whether we were up to the job, the tim- 
ing of the House hiatus could not have 
been worse. The very idea of Congress 


> adjourning at all was breathtaking, when 


everything from airline security to the 


~ stimulus package to smallpox vaccine de- 


manded immediate attention, and the 


= new Director of Homeland Security 


barely had a job description, much less a 
budget to fulfill it. 
Nor did it help that the President, 


z stopping over in California on his way to an 


£ economic summit in Shanghai when Con- 


gress evacuated, had virtually nothing to 
say about the matter. “We cannot put him 
out at each new development,” a senior 
Administration official told Time. “And 
there were a lot of developments this 
week.” Bush doesn’t want to be announc- 
ing the results of each nasal swab; that’s 
what Health and Human Services Secre- 
tary Tommy Thompson and Homeland 
Security czar Tom Ridge are meant to do. 
But Wednesday they were saying little and 
nothing, respectively, so Bush’s silence 
just compounded the concern about who 
knew what and who was in charge and 
where this all was heading. The anthrax 
incidents presented both a health threat 
and a crime scene, and the airwaves were 
dense with fear but short on facts. There 
was no domestic Don Rumsfeld, whose 
Pentagon briefings are reassuring even 
when they aren't especially revealing. Was 
the anthrax strain detected last week in 
the Congress “weapons grade” or not, eas- 
ily spread or not, related to the other at- 
tacks or not? Are we ready or not? And 
when public officials offer answers like 
“I'd rather not comment about any of the 
specifics,” as Daschle said one day last 
week, it can make people wonder how 
long our institutions and our psyches can 
withstand the strain. 

In some sense the House was espe- 
cially representative last week, because 
the fear in the Capitol was reflected far 
and wide. Northwest Airlines had to re- 
move all the Sweet’N Low from its planes 
because so many flights were being de- 
layed by powdery fears. Emergency 
rooms all over the country were 
swamped with people with flulike symp- 


toms: Was it anthrax, or anxiety, or just 


October? Mail handlers were wearing 
rubber gloves, office workers were refus- 





were swept 





ing to open their mail; and there were so 
many hoaxes that frustrated cops are 
threatening to put the wise guys in jail for 
life if they catch them. Local police de- 
partments were deluged with reports of 
suspicious substances. “The green stuff 
on the street is guacamole!” said an exas- 
perated Chicago police department 
spokesman. “The white powder on the 
stairs is baking soda. These are not rea- 
sons to call 911. People have got to start 
using some common sense.” 

The FBI admitted that with only 
11,143 agents, the hunt for the anthrax 
perpetrators meant the bureau had to re- 


After the 
anthrax attack in Boca Raton, suspicion is everywhere 


Astudent found powder in 
an Indiana University dormitory. It, too, turned out to be benign 
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duce its effort to track the Sept. 11 clues 
and, in the process, perhaps reducing its 
chances of uncovering and preventing the 


last week after an envelope contaminated Daschle’s office with anthrax 





Newark; and Palm Beach County, Fia., 
where Mohamed Atta learned to fly, in- 
vestigated crop dusters and appeared one 


next attack. “Every day is Groundhog | day ata pharmacy in search of something 


Day,” sighed an overtaxed investigator 
whose morning begins before dawn. “By 
9 a.m. I’m brain dead and we’re just start- 
ing.” On Friday Ridge disclosed that the 
strains of anthrax bacteria sent to Florida, 
New York and Washington were “indis- 
tinguishable,” which suggested a concert- 
ed attack by a disciplined network. So did 
the origin of the envelopes: Trenton, N.]., 
in the same state where several hijackers 
lived before boarding their plane in 


Foy 


to soothe the bright red rash on his hands. 

The prestamped envelopes were of 
an unusual size, which led investigators to 
hope they might be able to quickly narrow 
down where they were sold. Investiga- 
tors said they had found the mail-sorting 
box where one letter had been dropped, 
and more than 100 federal agents were 
combing the surrounding West Trenton 
neighborhood. 

Still, there were federal officials more 
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inclined to suspect a homegrown free- 
lance terrorist than a sophisticated net- 
work that had already displayed a taste for 
mass mayhem. They are analyzing the let- 
ters carefully; some veteran agents are 
convinced they were written by an Amer- 
ican. “It's starting to fit in more with the 
loner who has a Ph.D. in microbiology,” 
says an investigator. “It doesn’t look like 
someone who has been educated in the 
Middle East.” The writing, adds another 
agent, “looks like what I learned with a 
nun beating my hand.” But the hijackers 
had worked hard to blend in and hide in 
plain sight too. And no one was eager to 
underestimate their cunning again. 


WEDNESDAY WAS JUST A BAD DAY ALL 
around, a day almost perfectly orches- 


| trated to shove us back into a crouch. 


Congress, which is incapable of speaking 
with one voice in tranquil times, could 
not have mixed its messages more thor- 
oughly if it had tried. The letter to 


Daschle, mailed on Oct. 8 and, like the 


NBC envelope, postmarked Trenton, had 
been opened Monday morning in a suite 
full of people. By Tuesday evening, even 
as 1,400 Senate staff members stood in 
long lines to get their noses swabbed, 
Fort Detrick, Md., the 
army’s bioterror research base, warned 
Daschle that their tests suggested they 
were dealing with something particular- 


scientists at 


ly dangerous: the anthrax was milled = 


into a powder so fine it could have { 
slipped into the Hart Senate Office 
Building’s ventilation system and infect- 


ed other areas. Fortunately, by this time, 3 
someone had realized it made no sense § 
to bring people back into Hart to be ; 
swabbed, and so moved everyone to the 2 
Russell Caucus room, scene of the Wa- = 


FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y.C. Mailboxes areinspectedin - | iN. TEXAS Harmless powder on a box of 


the media capital. Citywide, 31 packages were taken for testing candy bars prompts a school’s evacuation 








most often through the lungs or breaks in the skin 


HOW IT 1S MOST OFTEN CONTRACTED 


i 
i INCUBATION it generally takes two to five | pets are 
¢ days for symptoms to appear, though in some We nreavey) 
cases, spores lodged in the lungs may take up ( O7 
to 60 days to germinate. / C ; 
SYMPTOMS initially, very similar to those 
of the flu—fever, muscle aches, nausea and REPORTED CASES 


cough. After several days, as the immune (since Sept. 11) 





== system tries but fails to rid the body of the 9) 
bacteria, more severe signs appear, including a 
difficulty breathing, high fever and shock. — 
t ; INCUBATION One to two days FATALITY RATE 
im SYMPTOMS Shortly after exposure yd mapa 
Th through a cut or other break in the skin, C) ( ) U7 
| = 4 small, itchy bump appears. In some pia / ( 
= _=scases, a rash may develop. In another few 
im ? Fr 3 days, the lesion fills up with fluid and REPORTED CASES 
m 3 develops into a painless ulcer 1 to 3 cm in (since Sept. 11) 
im | diameter. Not long afterward, the lesion " 
y ¢ turns black, a hallmark of skin anthrax, as 6 


tissue begins to die. 


m HOW IT MAKES YOU SICK once > 
inside the body, anthrax bacteria 
emerge from their dormant spore 
phase and begin to reproduce and 
spew out toxins, which poison tissues 
and cause organs to fail. Inhaling 
spores is most likely to result in death 
because the germs burrow into lung 
tissue, where they come in close 
contact with lymph vessels. These 
serve as the body’s liquid highway, 
transporting nutrients, debris—and 
bacterial toxins—throughout the body. 


TRACKING THE CASES 





—By Alice Park 





ANTHRAX A Medical Guide 


Spores carrying the disease find their way into the body 































Making use of bar codes and genetic technology, investigators have 
found links among at least some of the anthrax occurrences 


Bar codes on 
the letters to Brokaw and 
Daschle indicate the time the 
letters were processed in West 
Trenton. When a letter carrier 
from that facility developed skin 
anthrax, authorities focused on 
her 300-address route in Ewing, 
N.J. Another postal worker in 
Hamilton, N.J., which received 
mail from West Trenton, also 
contracted skin anthrax. 


The original anthrax-laced 

letter sent to American 

Media was thrown out, 

but traces of the germ 

were found in two post THE STRAIN The anthrax sent to Capitol 
offices in Boca Raton and Hill, NBC and AMI are genetically similar 
another in Lake Worth. and probably came from the same source. 





At least 28 people, including staffers of Senators Daschle and 
Feingold, have tested positive for anthrax and are taking 
antibiotics. Traces of the bacteria were also found in the Ford 
building, where mail destined for House members is sorted. 


Erin O'Connor, an assistant to Nightly News anchor Tom 
Brokaw, developed skin anthrax on her chest after opening a 
letter addressed to him that contained a grainy, brown 
substance, which later tested positive for anthrax. 


Bob Stevens, left, has been the only fatality in the 
anthrax attacks to date. Traces of the germ were 
found on Stevens’ keyboard and in AMI’s mail 
room. Another AMI employee is infected with 
inhalation anthrax; a third was exposed. 





































Treating It 


Of NEWS) GAMMA PRESSE 


| Antibiotics are effective against 


| the disease, if administered early 


@ MORE THAN CIPRO @ THE PATENT 
Despite public perception that Bayer holds the patent on 
Cipro is the ultimate—and Cipro until 2003. Despite 
only-treatment for anthrax, congressional pressure and 
other antibiotics work equally aoe news that Canadian health 
well against the bacteria. : authorities have decided to 
Bayer, Cipro’s maker, is — break Bayer’s patent, HHS 
simply the only company to t~al = decided against permitting other 
conduct the additional testing —" Fj i companies to make generic 
(on animals) required to make ed = versions of Cipro. It maintained 
the claim on its label. Last % that Cipro (Bayer is tripling 
week the FDA fast-tracked = SS production) as well as other 
approval for penicillin and antibiotics, would be sufficient 
doxycycline as well. to meet any bump in demand. 
@ WHAT ABOUT A VACCINE? 


Only one anthrax vaccine exists, made by 
one company, BioPort, for only one client: 
the U.S. military. But BioPort stopped 
producing the vaccine in 1998, when the 
FDA cited the company for lapses in quality 
control at its Lansing, Mich., plant. BioPort 
reapplied for approval last Monday, but in 
the interim, both the military and NIH have 
been pushing two newer vaccines into 
Clinical trials, in hope of finding a vaccine 
with fewer side effects. Public health 
Officials still see no need to inoculate the 


general public. 





lentifying It 


dow we diagnose anthrax and track its source 
1S IT ANTHRAX? 








| WHERE DOES IT COME FROM? 


different lab tests can detect By looking at specific sections of the 


anthrax DNA, scientists can 
determine its strain and whether it 
has been genetically manipulated. 
Every sample from the recent cases 
tested so far comes from the same 
Strain. It has not yet been matched 
with any of the known types of 
anthrax collected from naturally 
occurring outbreaks in animals. 


Claire Fletcher, an 
assistant to Dan 

Rather, contracted 
skin anthrax on her 


cheek. While her 
duties include 


opening Rather's 
mail, she does not 
recall seeing 
anything unusual in 
recent weeks. As 
testing was 
conducted, the 
offices remained 
open, and only 
Fletcher is taking 
antibiotics. 


Asmall number of 
anthrax spores were 
found in rooms 
occupied by New 
York Governor 
George Pataki's 
security detail at his 
midtown offices. 
Pataki closed the of- 
fices on Wednesday 
and moved his staff 
to temporary quar- 
ters while investi- 
gators conducted 
tests. Thus far all 
have come back 
negative for anthrax. 


Johanna Huden, 
assistant to the 
editorial-page 
editor, was 
diagnosed with skin 
anthrax on Thursday 
night. She does not 
recall opening any 
suspicious mail and 
was successfully 
treated with 
antibiotics. 
Concerned 
employees of the 
tabloid paper were 
offered anthrax 
testing. 
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tergate hearings, the Iran-contra hear- 
ings and the Army-McCarthy hearings. 

The anxiety level was already plenty 
high. Anthrax exposure was appearing at 
all the networks, in the midtown Manhat- 
tan office of New York Governor George 
Pataki and among lab and postal workers 
who had handled suspicious letters. The 
Capitol had been on edge for weeks; even 
the undersides of cars carrying House and 
Senate leaders were being checked with 
big dentist’s mirrors, sniffed by dogs and 
searched for bombs. The vague but omi- 
nous FBI warnings had left even the lead- 
ers spooked. “I worry in the Capitol,” Sen- 
ate minority leader Trent Lott admitted. 
“We minimize the threat, perhaps irre- 
sponsibly. We have not been secure. We 
are not secure now.” 

On Wednesday morning, as President 
Bush was preparing to leave town for the 
Asian economic summit, he had breakfast 
with Lott, Daschle, House Speaker Den- 
nis Hastert and House minority leader 
Dick Gephardt. The five men have got 
chummier these past weeks. They had 
conspired to isolate the hotheads and 
slowpokes in both parties and move leg- 
islation for the war on terrorism with 
what for Washington was record speed. 
Daschle recounted what he had learned, 
including the possibility of spores spread- 
ing through the mail system to the House 
side of the Capitol, three blocks away. The 
men discussed the merits of shutting 
down the entire Capitol complex so that 
technicians could do a thorough sweep 
and see how far the anthrax had spread. 
Lott and Daschle say they thought it was 
just a precaution to consider; Hastert and 
Gephardt thought they had a deal that 
everyone would depart the scene. 

Later that morning, when Hastert 
told his fellow c.o.P. members of the evac- 
uation plan, the room erupted. There was 
no evidence the House was in danger, the 
Representatives complained. “There were 
a lot of unhappy members who thought 
we were giving in to the terrorists,” said a 
source in the room. And over on the Sen- 
ate side, events were moving in the oppo- 
site direction. The earlier reports of 
weapons-grade anthrax were evaporat- 
ing. It was more a “garden variety” brand, 
Major General John Parker, the com- 
manding general of the Army’s Medical 
Research and Materiel Command at Fort 
Detrick, told Daschle, and there was no 
evidence that anthrax particles had waft- 
ed into the ventilation system. Senators 
who heard Hastert announce that the 
House would be adjourning that day were 
appalled. By 1 p.m., Daschle was out in 
front of the cameras declaring that “we 
will not let this stop the work of the Sen- 
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Smallpox Vaccines for Everyone? 


S anxious as the country is over anthrax, the isolated outbreaks are only a 

lukewarm version of what a true infectious-disease hot zone would look 

like. Because anthrax is rarely contagious, the exposures to the bacteria 

have been well contained. But with other agents, that may not be so easy. 
Smallpox in particular has public health officials concerned. Since 1980, when 
the World Health Organization declared that the disease had been eradicated, 
the world’s population has not been vaccinated. The U.S. ended routine 
immunizations in 1971, and even for those who got the shots as children, the 
vaccine’s period of effectiveness has expired. 

As a tool of destruction, the smallpox virus is ideal. Simply exposing people 
to the bug in its natural state, without significantly manipulating or processing 
it, is sufficient to seed an epidemic. Unlike anthrax, smallpox is highly 
contagious (just one infected person could cause the virus to radiate from a 
family to a neighborhood to a city in a matter of months), and smallpox cannot 
be treated effectively once symptoms begin (30% of those infected will die). 
The vaccine is 100% effective, but only in protecting against the disease 
before exposure. Although studies show that inoculation can prevent infection 
if given up to four days after exposure, by the time the first symptoms appear— 
fever, headache and = 
rash, which begin at 
least two weeks after 
“gaat is too 


re world's two 
remaining samples of 
smallpox virus are 
stored at secure 
facilities in the U.S. 
and Russia. But there 
is evidence that Iraq, 
North Korea and 
Russia researched 
ways to grow and 
deliver smallpox in 
large quantities and 
still retain undeclared 
stores. With thatin 
mind, and with the 
threat of bioterrorism 
now more palpable, 
officials at the , 
pen ray anes OUTBREAK New Yorkers await shots in 1947 
have discussed, for the first time in two decades, the possibility of inoculating 
the public again. As a precaution, the government has accelerated the delivery 
of a pre-existing order for 40 million more doses of the vaccine for the national 
pharmaceutical stockpile to add to the 15.4 million doses already stored at 
undisclosed locations. Originally due in 2004, the first doses will be delivered 
by next summer. HHS Secretary Tommy Thompson is also talking to four drug 
companies about producing 300 million more doses by next year—enough to 
inoculate every American. In the meantime, Thompson has also authorized 
researchers to determine whether diluting existing doses by five or 10 times 
could boost supply quickly without sacrificing the vaccine’s potency. 

But is it a good idea for the U.S. to begin vaccinating all Americans again? 
Though it could neutralize one major bioterrorist weapon, there are strong 
arguments against it. The shots themselves carry risks. Historically, for about 
two out of every 1 million people inoculated, the vaccine’s weak virus strain 
caused brain infection and death; others developed a mild but still unpleasant 
poxlike viral infection. More worrisome is the fact that the number of people 
most vulnerable to these adverse effects—those with compromised immune 
systems, such as patients in chemotherapy or with AiIDS—has increased 
considerably since the last mass inoculations. Most experts believe that only a 
confirmed case of smallpox would justify taking these risks again with a 
nationwide vaccination program. —By Alice Park 
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ate.” A total of 28 people would eventual- 
ly test positive for exposure, but they were 
being treated with antibiotics, and no one 
had got sick so far. The Senators would 
continue to go about their work, in hide- 
away offices and off campus as need be. 

You could practically hear the House 
members choke on the news. “All these 
Senators were out there implying that we 
were lily-livered,” a senior House Demo- 
cratic aide griped. “We made the right de- 
cision,” Gephardt insisted. “What message 
would it send to the terrorists if we stupid- 
ly put people back in harm’s way, to be 
infected by anthrax? That hardly, to me, is 
an intelligent response.” After a briefing 
Thursday afternoon by Capitol police, 
Gephardt told his staff the situation in 

Daschle’s office was 

= even worse than ear- 

lier thought. One 

aide said that decont- 

aminating it would 

require fumigating 

that entire section of 

the Hart Building 

with gas and leaving 

it closed for two to 

three weeks. “It’s a 

good thing we left,” 

Gephardt reportedly 

told his staff, “and we 

probably should have 

left earlier.” Senate 

leaders doubted the 

Hart Building would 

be closed that long, 

but it was no wonder 

Gephardt kept spin- 

. ning: the decision 

was baaiiy toxic even if the air was not. By 

the time the report of the contaminated 

mailroom came Saturday, it was too late to 
do much more than damage control. 

But this was just the Legislative 
Branch; it’s not Congress’s job to manage 
the crisis. That belongs to the Executive 
Branch, where it remained far from clear 
which executive, if any, was in charge. 
Ridge, who had been all but invisible 
since his swearing-in as Homeland chief 
the week before, joked with reporters 
that “I thought it was the appropriate 
time to come out.” While he was quick to 
insist yet again that he had all the fire- 
power he needed and could walk into the 
Oval Office any time he wanted—“I have 
the President's ear,” he said—he also said 
flat out that he didn’t have “technical op- 
erational authority” to do much of any- 
thing. In his private briefings with law- 
makers from both parties, “nobody was 
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swept off their feet,” a Democratic law- 
maker told TIME. “He was asked what his 
first priority was, and there was a 60- 
second silence.” 

When Ridge’s office was created, its 
architects assumed that the weight of the 
Sept. 11 attacks would give him all the 
leverage he needed. The collective sense 
of mission generated by the attacks would 


help him cut through the sludge among 
the 46 agencies he was assigned to coor- 
dinate. But last week, even as Ridge 
briefed the President at least three times 
on the anthrax investigation, the FBI and 
the cIA were doing briefings as well. In 
fact, the very scope of the threat may 
work against Ridge’s assuming central 
control, even if he could. Other agencies 
are too busy responding to those attacks 
to hand over authority, because either 
they don’t have the time or they don’t 


want to let go or both. An Administration 
official has seen the first draft of the yet- 
to-be-signed Executive Order setting up 
Ridge’s job, and says it is “just a laundry 
list of ‘coordinate this, coordinate that,’ 
with no authority to do anything. Every- 
body likes Ridge, so everybody's going to 
be slow to start criticizing, but what I 
hear over and over is, ‘I bet he regrets tak- 
ing the job.’” 

Some on the Hill found Ridge’s per- 
formance practically stirring compared 





Are Truck Bombs the Next Big Threat? 





Quaicomm’s Chris Wolfe. “We 
weren't projecting a terrorist 


problem.” 
The trucking industry, 
hile most of the nation raw material for multiple location by satellite to fleet which moves 68% of the 
was nervously bombs—or the truck itself managers, while a two-way nation’s freight (trains carry 
following news of the could become a surface-to- messaging system allows just 14%), has a long way to go 
mounting anthrax surface missile if a kamikaze drivers and trucking officialsto —_ to protectits fleets from 
cases last week, some law- driver took the wheel. Nothing _—_ stay in touch. Qualcomm Inc. terrorists. Only now are plans 
enforcement officials were like that has happened, but of San Diego offers truckers a being developed for trucking 
equally disturbed by a less the possibility has authorities panic button. When it’s firms to supply officials at 
publicized crime in New Jersey. across the U.S. frazzled. Two pushed, a ping sounds in the loading docks with the names 
Authorities issued a national weeks ago, a water truck (with company’s network of drivers who will pick up 
alert Wednesday morming after asprinkler that conceivably management center, a NASA- goods. Trucking executives are 
they learned that a tractor- could spray chemicals) was style command base with 31 also working with chemical and 
trailer carrying what they stolen in Colorado. After a computer monitors. In an oil companies to cross-check 
thought might be hazardous g ‘ the identity of drivers 
materials had been stolenfrom 2 mnt before trucks are filled. 
Rockland Corp., adistributorof § rey Some security 
fertilizer and pesticides. 5 = advocates are asking 
Officials were relieved Friday Fi} Congress to help fund 
when they found the truck's F the installation of a panic 
trailer, which contained 5tons § button on every truck 
of lawn fertilizer. Rockland that hauls blasting 
disclosed that the fertilizer in § ' agents. The Institute of 
the truck was notthe kindrich 37 Makers of Explosives, a 
in ammonium nitrate, which x trade group whose 
can be used to build bombs. : products are often 
But the disappearance of a z shipped by truck, 
truck loaded with chemicals advocates federal 
helped confirm fears among background checks on 
many investigators that the drivers who haul 
next wave of terror could come explosives. “| don't mean 
not from deadly germs but you need a top-secret 
from a simple truck carrying clearance," says James 
explosives or some other kind Ronay, a former FBI 
of deadly goo. Why fiddle with bomb expert who runs 
bacteria when you can simply the institute. “But you 
drive a tanker full of gasoline CRACKING DOWN Avan emergency, an operator can need to know who that person 
into a building? scrutinyin alert authoritiestothe location _is.” Ronay's group is also 
The Sept. 11 hijackings New York City last month of the truck in distress. pushing for a new federal 
pointed up serious lapsesinair day-long, statewide search, Panic buttons aren't licensing system for all 
safety, and it turns out that the vehicle turned up. “A standard equipment yet, not purchases of explosives. Such 
roads are no less vulnerable. couple of yo-yos stole it for even for hazardous-material licensing is now required only 
The trucking industry loses as fun,” says an investigator. But haulers, But since Sept. 11, when explosives are shipped 
much as $12 billion a year in before it was recovered, a more trucking companies are _— across State lines. Dozens of 
cargo thefts, which oftenoccur _ federal official says, “we were looking into them. Another truck-safety requirements 
when gun-wielding crooks going crazy.” device that could help, also mandated by Congress have 
surprise drivers as they nap or The attacks of Sept. 11 made by Qualcomm, canstop _ been overlooked in the past 
refuel. The robbers typically have spurred the trucking a truck from operating when few years by federal 
sell the cargo, iftheycan,and _ industry to improve its lax the messaging system is regulators, says longtime 
sometimes unload the big security. Some technology is disabled. The technology is highway-safety advocate Joan 
engines as well. already available. A security used in other parts of the Claybrook. “They really 
But what if a terrorist feature installed in some world where terrorism has haven't paid attention” to 
commandeered one of the trucks is a tracking device been a bigger threat, but few trucks, she says. Perhaps they 
500,000 yearly shipments of _ similar to the transponders U.S. truckers know about it. will now. —By John Cloud. 
commercial explosives? One used on commercial jets. The “We didn'tdoithere because Reported by Elaine Shannon and 
hijacking could net enough device beams a truck's it wasn't a big issue,” says Michael Weisskopf/Washington 
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with that of Thompson. The Health Sec- 
retary tried to assure people that the gov- 
ernment was prepared to respond to a 
mass bioterrorism event but ended up 
signaling that it was nowhere near ready. 
He asked Congress for money to increase 
the amount of antibiotics in U.S. stock- 
piles 600% and acquire 300 million doses 
of smallpox vaccine—which will take at 


least one year. So just how prepared 
should we consider ourselves between 
now and then? Thompson maintains the 
public-health system can cope, but just in 
case, the FDA rushed through a formal ap- 
proval for antibiotics like penicillin and 
doxycycline to treat anthrax. Those drugs 
are much cheaper and more widely avail- 
able, and the move allowed Thompson to 
say it probably wouldn’t be necessary to 
break Bayer’s patent on Cipro in order to 
buy up generic forms of the drug for U.S. 


stockpiles. Although the pill reportedly 
costs less than 25¢ to make, Bayer charges 
the government $1.83, and the frightened 
public is shelling out about $5 a pill. 
Generic companies have told the govern- 
ment they would charge it no more than 
50¢. Thompson is negotiating with Bayer 
for a similarly cheap deal. 

While he praised the nimbleness and 
skill of the public-health network, the 
system had been through a tense fire 
drill. It had taken a week and a half to nail 
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Can a Nuke Really Fit into a Suitcase? == sssemweem 
. Russia, with its reputation as 
a fissile flea market. And a bin 
ould the next chapter of could be carriedinacase8in. assemble a bomb if it had the Laden associate has told 
our national nightmare by 16 in. by 24 in. The fissile right materials (such as authorities that the 
be a nuclear one? How material inside the mini-nukes _ plutonium 239, uranium 235, mastermind is shopping for 
hard would it be for degrades over time, though, plutonium oxide and uranium nuclear ingredients. Adds 
operatives of Osama binLaden and it’s unlikely that the oxide). It would take about a Leventhal: “My feeling is that 
to deliver a “suitcase nuke" to Russians maintained them or year to complete the job. the prudent assumption 
our doorstep? that their new owners could. “There’s little question thatthe _is that bin Laden is nuclear 

The technical answer is “There’s no good evidence that —_ only remaining obstacle is the capable in some fashion.” 
that the threat is still any rebel group orterroristhas acquisition of the material,” Other experts are less certain 
considered to be remote; there _ these,” says John Lepingwell, says Paul Leventhal, the that any terrorist group could 
is no hard evidence that any a nuclear expert with the institute’s president. Less than _ pull off anuke. A 1999 Rand 
terrorist group, including bin _ Study on terrorism noted 
Laden's, has a finished nuclear £ somewhat reassuringly that 
weapon in its arsenal. But not * “building a nuclear device 
long ago, anthrax seemed a = capable of producing mass 
distant threat. And itis 2 destruction presents 
possible for the bad guys to 3 Herculean challenges for 
assemble an atom bomb with 2 terrorists and indeed even for 
contraband uranium and off- , states with well-funded and 
the-shelf parts. “It's not = sophisticated programs.” 
particularly probable, but it’s 5 Which is why the greater 
possible,’” says Anthony = danger may lie in dirty bombs, 
Cordesman, a senior fellow at 2 conventional weapons used to 
the Center for Strategic and spray radioactive material— 
International Studies in anything from used reactor 
Washington. “The difficulty is rods to contaminated 
that we are dealing with a wide clothing—over wide areas. 
range of low-probability cases. Although the death toll 
We can't be afraid of any one, wouldn't be great, the 
but we have to be concerned contamination and the public 
about all of them.” Among panic could be widespread. 
those probabilities: “dirty” “The ultimate dirty bomb is a 
conventional bombs loaded nuclear power reactor," says 
with radioactive garbage and NCI's Leventhal. That someone 
attacks on nuclear plants that will run a jet into a cooling 
cause massive radiation leaks. tower isn't the only risk. 

For years, cloak-and- Periodically the Nuclear 
dagger stories have circulated Regulatory Commission has 
that Soviet suitcase nukes staged mock attacks against 
(also known as atomic facilities, and the faux 
demolition munitions, or intruders won half the time— 
ADMs) had gone unaccounted _— Monterey Institute of 110 kg of active ingredients meaning they were ina 
for and presumably ended up International Studies. could yield 10 kilotons of position to cause severe 
on the Russian black market. If terrorists can't buy explosive power—a Hiroshima- damage. It's a target-rich 
The Russians have offered portable nukes, they would size weapon. Even if the environment: not only is the 
confusing and conflicting have to make them. Andina terrorists didn’t get the recipe core vulnerable, but one NRC 
statements about the frightening study done by the quite right, a 1-kiloton yield study also concluded that if 
disposition of their ADMs, Nuclear Control Institute, a could still devastate a city. terrorists blew up the cooling 
leading some to suspect the nonproliferation group in And forget the suitcase: a pool that holds the spent fuel, 
worst. The ADMs weigh from Washington, a panel of truck will do, or a container the radiation could kill 6% of the 
60 Ibs. to 100 Ibs., according nuclear-explosives experts ship to float the bomb into an people living within 10 miles of 
to Bruce Blair, aformer U.S. Air concluded that a group of American port. the plant. —By Bill Saporito, 
Force officer and expert on dedicated terrorists without Where would bin Laden with reporting by Mark Thompson/ 
Soviet nuclear weapons. They nuclear backgrounds could get the material? Again, the Washington 
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down the diagnosis of anthrax at NBC. At 
first the baby believed to have been in- 
fected at aBc News was thought to have 
a spider bite. Testing at the cnc lab in At- 
lanta was delayed for 14 hours after a 
1-hr. power failure. Most health-care 
workers have never seen a case of an- 
thrax, though they are learning what it 





looks like fast. Many of the national 
Emergency Response Network’s 100- 
odd public-health labs, flooded with sus- 
picious samples to test, had to learn to do 
triage: the disease detectives at the cpc 
were reportedly coaching other labs on 
how to assess the risks and decide which 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF 


substances to test first. They also alerted 
health officials to watch for the signs of 
other diseases, like plague (fever, cough, 
chest pain), smallpox (flulike symptoms 
and rash) and botulism (drooping eye- 
lids, difficulty swallowing, blurred vi- 
sion). While there was “no evidence” of 
the threat of any such diseases, says act- 
ing deputy director of the National Cen- 
ter for Infectious Diseases Julie Ger- 
berding, “we do live in an era when those 
threats can become a reality.” 

At coc headquarters, cots were set 
up and meals were brought in to make 
researchers more comfortable as they 


worked around the clock. Eighty people 
arrived at a Staten Island, N.Y., hospital 
fearing they had been exposed on a fer- 
ry. “It was a mob mentality,” a doctor 
said. Clinicians tried to reason with peo- 
ple, explaining that their odds of being 
hit by a car while running to the ER are 
far greater than their chances of con- 
tracting anthrax. “We've been testing a 
lot of Sweet’N Low, drywall dust, sugar 
and talcum powder,” said Kathy Barton, 
chief of public affairs for Houston's de- 
partment of health and human services. 
“When we think we get the public 
calmed down, something else cracks 
down in Washington or New York and it 
heats up again.” 

In Washington the consensus was that 


Thompson publicly asked for an extra 
$1.5 billion, and the final number could 
be more than three times that. The mon- 
ey would be used to boost drug stock- 
piles, train local health workers to re- 
spond to an emergency and improve the 
testing facilities at labs. Many today have 
no fax machine, let alone a computer link 
to the coc. 

It’s the nature of terror that by the 
time we have fixed our defenses and 
pulled up the drawbridge, our adver- 
saries may have tunneled in elsewhere. 
Some officials last week who watched 
the frenzied response to the anthrax as- 
sault wondered privately whether it was 
really the second wave that the FBI 
warned of or a clever diversion from 


A mail carrier takes precautions after fears of anthrax spread 


public-health officials were equipped to 
handle a couple of dozen cases of anthrax 
spread by envelope but not a couple of 
million spread by a crop duster. A 1993 re- 
port by the now-defunct Congressional 
Office of Technology Assessment showed 
that a broad dispersal of anthrax spores 
over a major city could cause 3 million 
casualties. Another report estimated that 
a smallpox release could kill 40 million. 
But Bush’s budget this year allocated just 
$345 million for bioterrorism prepared- 
ness. Congress had passed legislation 
asking for $1.4 billion, and now that num- 
ber is considered too low. Last week 
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something far worse to come. In this 
view we were lucky to be tested by an- 
thrax: it isn’t contagious, it dissipates in 
air, it is easily treated, and it even leaves 
fingerprints for you to trace. If its ap- 
pearance has made us more conscious 
and cautious about bioterrorism, it came 
not a moment too soon. —Reported by 
John F. Dickerson, Andrew Goldstein, Viveca 
Novak, Elaine Shannon, Karen Tumulty and 
Douglas Waller/Washington, with other bureaus 


For continuing news coverage 
go to time.com 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE 


As anxieties rise over terror attacks at the 
office, here's how architects, engineers 

| and security experts are seeking to 
| minimize the risks at work 


4 FIRST, A PLAN 
Building managers must assess 
threats, identify vulnerabilities 
and, above all, coordinate efforts. 
A trained and motivated staff is 
just as important as any 
technological fix 


















MONITORING DELIVERIES 
Access to shipping and receiving 
areas must be tightly controlled. 
All deliveries should be registered, 
screened and logged in before 
being accepted 
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are caused by flying glass; 
making it shatterproof 
minimizes that danger 


POINT OF ENTRY 

A single entrance allows for 
greater control, but check-in 
procedures that cause long 
lines and delays can actually 
increase security risks 


yy” BETTER SCREENING 
y Metal detectors, baggage 
4 scanners and optical turnstiles 
that check 1.D. cards can all be 
used to give visitors a final O.K. 
TRAINED GUARDS 


/ Three guards checking the same I.D. are 
not likely to make a difference; security 
personnel trained to spot real threats will 


BARRIERS 

They range from ugly concrete highway 

| dividers to elegant sculptures, fountains 
and benches, but the aim is the same: to 
keep cars and trucks at a distance 
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BUILDINGS OF 4 igh-tech security systems are important elements 
in new buildings. Sometimes the technology is 


THE FUTURE 


m@ SCANNERS Finger, thumb and palm 
prints, iris scans and retinal patterns, facial 
features and vocal characteristics will be 
used to confirm identities. Welcome to the 
world of biometric security 


@ SCREENERS Like examining a piece of 
carry-on luggage moving down the airport 
conveyer belt, only more so. Office 
mailrooms will use new imaging 
techniques to peer into the contents of 
envelopes and packages 


SSIBLE TARGETS 


t is impossible to thoroughly screen 80,000 fans filing into a football stadium. 

Still, professional and college sports officials have issued guidelines to help 
keep our games secure. Plainclothes cops are everywhere; coolers and backpacks 
are checked; deliveries are tracked; and overhead blimps and flybys are banned. 
Salt Lake City Olympic organizers plan to restrict cars, double-fence celebration 
areas, and secure perimeters with metal detectors and heavy patrols 


brand new, but other times it’s a new integration of 
existing systems that enhances security 











@ SHOPPING MALLS 

Malls across America are trying to address 
security concerns without alienating 
customers—who wants to browse among 
armed guards? The measures so far are 
basic: patrolling parking lots, documenting 
deliveries, and coaching store personnel and 
maintenance crews on watchfulness 














@ SUBWAYS 

Underground transportation offers a 
tempting target in terms of crowds and 
infrastructure. Transit officials are beefing 
up security, but it may not show. Teams 
are reviewing evacuation, rescue and 
damage-containment plans; think war 
games for straphangers 




















@ DETECTORS First came smoke alarms 
and then carbon-monoxide detectors. 
Soon we may see early-warning devices 
that are set off by the presence of nerve 
gas or a bioweapon 


@ DATABASES Security systems will be 
linked through computers. Flashing an |.D. 
at the reception desk will prompt a check 
of a visitor's schedule; catching the gaze of 
a corridor video camera will determine if 
you normally roam the halls late at night 
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Roland Jacquard 


The Guidebook of Jihad 


S THE SEPT. 11 CATASTROPHE MADE TRAGICALLY CLEAR, | applications of botulism toxin in aerosol form. The bin Laden 

the fanatic groups behind such terrorism will no longer | operatives arrested in Brussels after Sept. 11 were known asso- 

content themselves with conventional, low-tech forms of | ciates of some of those apprehended in the 1998 raid. 

attack. They aim to go further and hit harder by using bio- Algerians who trained in Afghanistan and were later arrest- 
logical and chemical weapons and no doubt bombs packed with | ed in the U.S. and France have indicated during their interro- 
radioactive material, not to mention cyberterrorism. To carry | gations that instruction in biological and chemical weapons has 
out their strikes, these groups have recruited and trained two | become part of the Afghanistan camp regime. An Afghan veter- 
types of terrorists. The first is psychologically and intellectually | an of bin Laden camps has told French intelligence services that 
weak and is used to stage such “classic” attacks as car bombings, | experimental deployments of such weapons were carried out 
hijackings and kidnappings. Recruits who fit a second, stronger | not only on animals but also on humans; when volunteers for the 
profile are referred to as God’s Brigade by those returning from | tests thinned, he said, others were forced into the role. This 
Afghan training camps and are destined for operations like sui- | source thought that several people died in the Tora Bora camp 
cide attacks or bioterrorism. near Jalalabad after the experiments. 

Members of the brigade have a guidebook—the 11-volume, While being interrogated, captured al-Qaeda operatives said 
Arabic-language Encyclopedia of Jihad. Its 6,000 pages, prefaced | other trials have been performed in the Khalid bin Waleed 
by lavish praise of Osama bin Laden, detail the practices of terror | kamikaze training camp in Khost, Afghanistan. The principal 
and urban-guerrilla warfare. There is even a CD-ROM version. The | training facility, they said, is situated in Darunta, near Jalalabad, 
tome includes instruction , and is operated by the 
in using various arms as < Egyptian Midhat Mursi, 
well as Semtex—one of alias Abu Khabab. Mursi 
the most popular explo- is said to have assembled 
sives among terrorists— > specialized commando 
and TNT. Graphics help units, drawn largely from 
explain how to rig an militants of the Islamic 
envelope with C4 explo- Movement in Uzbekistan. 
sive and how to turn an An Egyptian source close 
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apartment-building door, to the bin Laden network 
a radio, a cigarette pack, says Mursi operatives 
a television set or a managed to stash danger- 


ous substances in Asia and 
perhaps in the U.S. and 
Europe as well. Chemical 
terrorism is also a priority 
for al-Qaeda. During the 
Bosnia war, bin Laden 


couch into a deadly, 
booby-trapped device. 
One of the most secret 
volumes of the collec- 
tion, published in ex- 
tremely small numbers, 


deals with biological and chemical terrorism. agents actively recruited engineers and lab technicians who had 
According to a London representative of Egyptian Refaei | worked in a Sarajevo factory producing chemical arms. 
Ahmed Taha, head of the Al-Gama’a al-Islamiyya group re- The intended use of such weapons is made clear in the En- 


sponsible for the 1997 terrorist attacks in Luxor, Egypt, the lead- | cyclopedia of Jihad. The book details how to exploit building air- 
ers of al-Qaeda last spring heatedly debated whether to begin | conditioning systems in biological and chemical attacks. Oper- 
using biological and chemical weapons. Taha, his associate con- | atives are urged to “poison drug and medical supplies” and to 
fides, opposed such deployment, arguing that these uncontrol- | use syringes to contaminate food supplies. Phone taps on sus- 
lable weapons would immediately mobilize international opin- | pected al-Qaeda terrorists frequently turned up the phrase “hit- 
ion against Islamist militants. That, he maintained, would | ting the Far” in contexts that didn’t seem consistent with the po- 
transform their reputation from defenders of fundamentalist Is- | lice agency; finally authorities realized that the abbreviation 
lam and the Arab cause—an image al-Qaeda has cultivated by | stood for the “food and beverage industry.” 


championing martyred children in Palestine and Iraq—to exe- The objective in deploying these weapons is to traumatize 
cutioners and criminals against humanity. The debate, accord- | civilian populations in order to put governments under un- 
ing to the London source, was won by the executioner wing. precedented, unsustainable pressure capable of bringing them 


For years, European antiterror investigators have had evi- | down. Is that an unrealistic goal? Almost certainly, but its irra- 
dence that fanatics were preparing new forms of terrorism. In | tionality is perfectly in line with the madness driving bin Laden 
May 1997, an Algerian extremist in London was arrested in pos- | and his terrorist associates. o 
session of a scientific work on botulism. During the 1998 dis- 
mantling of a militant Islamist network in Belgium, police | Roland Jacquard is the author of In the Name of Bin Laden and 
found on one of the leaders a document detailing the military | head of the Paris-based International Observatory on Terrorism 
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YOU’D BE SURPRISED HOW MANY WAYS THERE ARE TO HELP. Every time you use your Discover® Card, 


we’ll make a donation to America’s relief efforts, until we reach our goal of 5 million dollars. Just by doing 


what you do everyday, you can help the families and victims of September 11. For more information, or to 


request your own Discover American Flag Card, call 1-800-347-3026 or go to Discovercard.com. 
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FEDERAL AGENCIES 





ARE THEY UP 10 


IT SEEMS ONLY YESTERDAY 
Ronald Reagan declared 
Washington the headquar- 
ters of the seven deadly 
sins (vanity, greed, sloth, 
avarice ...). And when Bill 
Clinton proclaimed the era of Big Govern- 
ment over, the revolution seemed com- 
plete. But on Sept. 11, America fell in love 
with government all over again. Suddenly 
politicians looked like dignitaries and the 
capital was again a place people turned to 
for guidance and protection. 
But like so many love affairs, 
this one may end in tears. 
The federal agencies that 
people are counting on to 
ensure their safety are 
struggling to meet a chal- 
lenge unlike any other in liv- 
ing memory. The FBI was fashioned to fight 
conventional crime—drug gangs, computer 
fraud, car theft, the Mob. Now it’s asked to 
fight secret terror cells with international 
reach. A public health system that was fray- 
ing in peacetime must cope with the reality 
of anthrax and the threat of worse. The Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 
which used to focus on holding back the 
millions who want to come 
here to work, now finds its 
most urgent priority is to 
hold off the handful who 
would come here to kill. 
After a week of frag- 
mentary and conflicting infor- 
mation about the anthrax outbreaks, it is 
hard not to wonder if federal officials are 
responding adequately. What more needs 
to be done—and does America have the 
political will to make it happen? 
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Federal agencies are 
being sorely tested by 
terror. Here’s how to 
fix three of them 


For a Different Game, 


The FBI was a mess— 
then the terror wave 
began. Can Mueller 
reform it on the fly? 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


OBERT S. MUELLER III, THE NEW FBI 

director, always knew the bureau 

had problems he needed to get at 

quickly. If the place has had its 
share of triumphs in recent years, es- 
pecially the quick capture of Timothy 
MeVeigh, it has also had to explain the 
bungled investigation of Wen Ho Lee 
and the embarrassment of Robert Hans- 
sen, the agent who sold secrets to Moscow 
for 21 years. In May, McVeigh’s execu- 
tion was delayed when it emerged that 
case documents had not been handed over 
to his attorneys during trial. On the day 
of his swearing in, Mueller must have 
hoped for a few months to get up to speed 
and start making changes. Too bad he was 
sworn in on Sept. 4. 

One week later the luxury of time dis- 
appeared in the flames over New York 
City, Washington and Pennsylvania. The 
FBI was called upon to simultaneously in- 
vestigate the four hijackings and track 
down leads that could fend off any future 
attack. That was enough to stretch the bu- 
reau to its limits. But then came anthrax 
and the new responsibility of finding out 
who sent the contaminated letters and 


Ata press conference 
last week, FBI Director Robert Mueller 
(with Attorney General John Ashcroft 
looking on) tries to reassure the public 


| Make Different Rules 


where they got the bacteria. New York 
Mayor Rudolph Giuliani was furious at 
the FBI field office last week because it did 
not inform him for nearly a week after it 
learned about a suspicious letter received 
by NBC News. And agents who arrested 
two men, Ayub Ali Khan and Mohamed 
Azmath, in connection with the investiga- 
tion may have overlooked intriguing evi- 
dence. The Wall Street Journal reported 
finding a 1995 issue of TIME in the men’s 
Jersey City, N.J., apartment last week. The 
TIME cover story was about the Sarin gas 
attack on a Tokyo subway. Also found was 
a copy of U.S. News & World Report with 
a cover on killer microbes. 

Is the FBI overwhelmed? To date, on 
all the investigations, there have been 
more than 400,000 leads and tips. There 
are 11,143 FBI agents. You do the math. If 
it were just a question of workload, the so- 
lution would be simple: a massive hiring 
binge. But the bureau’s critics say the 
problems go to the very question of just 
how the agency should go about beefing 
up its counterterrorism capabilities. In 
June 2000, the National Commission on 
Terrorism established by Congress called 
on the FBI to develop clearer guidance for 
agents on when to open terrorism inves- 
tigations. The commission wanted the bu- 
reau to encourage agents to pursue those 
investigations more vigorously. To ana- 
lyze the torrent of data the FBi receives, 
the report also recommended more lin- 
guists and intelligence analysts. There 
are almost 300 FBI agents in the New 
England area, for instance, but before the 
attacks there were none fluent in Arabic. 

Mueller has already sought more 
money for analysts and translators. As for 
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technology, he intends to acquire software 
that will enable Fai analysts to work rapid- 
ly with counterparts at the C1A and the Na- 
tional Security Agency. The new director 
has won quick praise for being approach- 
able and open to change. As a career pros- 
ecutor, Mueller gained some experience 
in terrorism investigations—he supervised 
the Pan Am 103 bombing indictments. But 
he has not said what he will do to improve 
the FBi's human-intelligence gathering to 
target Islamic radicalism; the bureau des- 
perately needs informants who can blend 
into, say, Muslim communities in the U.S. 

The FBI investigation of the Sept. 11 
attacks was barely under way when the 
grumbling started about the bureau’s 
treatment of local law enforcement. Such 
complaints have dogged the place since 
the days of J. Edgar Hoover, but today 
there is more riding on the issue. Local 
police and sheriffs say they are eager to be 
the eyes and ears and legs for the bureau’s 
overburdened agents. Michael J. Chit- 
wood is chief of police in Portland, Me., 
near the motel where two of the hijack- 
ers, suspected ringleader Mohamed Atta 
and Abdulaziz Alomari, spent the night 
before the attacks. Chitwood complains 
that the Fst has shared nothing with him. 
“They've got two or three agents here,” 
he says. “I’ve got 160 cops. These terror- 
ists live, eat, drive in our communities. 
The people most likely to have run into 
them are local police—at a traffic stop or 
because of domestic violence. We had a 
couple of anthrax scares over the week- 
end, but again, [the FBI is] not sharing 
anything.” 

Agents have their reasons for being 
closemouthed—and not just, as their crit- 
ics often suspect, so they can hog the 
credit and hype their conviction num- 
bers. For one thing, agents are bound by 


stringent rules outlawing disclosure of | 


grand-jury evidence. By late last week 
Mueller had met in Washington with 
representatives of local law-enforcement 
groups. He promised them that all 56 FBI 
field offices would establish joint terror- 
ism task forces with local law enforce- 
ment. Just 35 offices have them now. He 
proposed allowing several members of 
local law-enforcement agencies access to 
the Strategic Information and Operations 
Center inside the Fsi’s Hoover Building. 
“To have that opened up to us is a major 
step,” says Bruce Glasscock, president of 
the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, who attended the meeting af- 
ter calling Mueller with his complaints 
last week. 
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It may comfort local police depart- 
ments to know that the FBI is no more 
open when it deals with other federal 
agencies. For years the bureau has not 
provided U.S. consulates with direct 
access to the crime-suspect databases at 
its National Crime Information Center, 
though that would help overworked offi- 
cials make more informed decisions on 
whether to grant visas. Things become 
even more complicated when the bu- 
reau has to deal with the cA. The sepa- 
ration between foreign and domestic in- 
telligence gathering is a long tradition 
of the U.S. security apparatus. In part 
this was a remedy for the excesses of 
the Hoover-era bureau, which routinely 
kept files on political dissidents and in- 
filtrated peaceful protest groups. 

But the ease with which terrorists 
now move across borders has rendered 
the compartmentalized approach obso- 
lete. “That little piece of information 
from an FBI field office in, say, Los An- 
geles could be crucial when combined 
with information coming in from Pak- 
istan or the Philippines,” says L. Paul 
Bremer, chairman of the National Com- 
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MEDIA TARGETS 
In Rockefeller 
Center, above, 
people react to news 
of anthrax at NBC. 
Infected workers 
soon turned up at 
other media 
outlets—ABC, CBS, 
the New York Post 


TURF WAR Livid 


that the FBI let 

five days go by 
without testing a 
suspicious letter 
sent to NBC, Giuliani 
had N.Y.C. take over 
testing 





mission on Terrorism. “The intelligence 
needs to be seamless between the inter- 
national and domestic, and it’s certainly 
not seamless now.” 

The FBI has “some great people, but 
they are a huge, huge bureaucracy,” 
warns Richard Shelby, ranking Republi- 
can on the Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee. “Bureaucracies are not agile. They 
are generally behind the times.” It will 
require a hard push from Mueller to force 
change. “And he can’t let up,” says a se- 
nior Justice Department official. “If he 
doesn’t keep up a consistent message, 
there could be some backsliding.” But by 
quickly sending the message of change 
from the top and by reaching out to local 
law enforcement, as well as to U.S. and 
overseas intelligence agencies, he has 
shown a measure of that resolve. And 
some FBI officials predict that the terror- 
ist crisis will give him a chance to learn 
about the strengths and weaknesses of the 
FBI in days rather than months or years. 
Time, after all, is a luxury Mueller does 
not have. —Reported by Amanda Bower 
and Josh Tyrangiel/New York and Viveca Novak 
and Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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Urgent news for people who took 


en-Phen or Redux 


Doctors are concerned that these drugs have damaged your heart or caused Pulmonary Hypertension. 
Many injured people have no symptoms, while others have shortness of breath, chest pains, fatigue, 
or other symptoms. 

Doctors are urging you to have an echocardiogram to determine what care you may need. Call us today 
to find out more about this test and be informed about your legal rights. 

Your legal rights have time deadlines, so please call us today (open 7 days/week) toll free from anywhere 
in the U.S. at 1-800-THE-EAGLE for a free consultation. We practice law only in Arizona, but 


associate with lawyers throughout the U.S. to help people across the country. 
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A Dose of Reality for 
The Health Watchdogs 


The anthrax scare tests a federal agency and gives 
its untried chief a chance to learn on the job 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 


F YOU'RE SECRETARY OF STATE OR SEC- 

retary of Defense, a war room comes 

with the job. But when you're Secre- 

tary of Health and Human Services, 
you don’t have to worry about such things. 

Tommy Thompson has his own war 
room now—though the low-key Health 
Secretary prefers to think of it as a mere 
operations center. Whatever it’s called, 
it’s a conference room across from his of- 
fice humming with computers, printers, 
fax machines and televisions and tended 
by a team of round-the-clock staff mem- 
bers. It has the look of a place where a 
war is being waged—just not necessarily 
one that’s being won. 

By most measures, the early perfor- 
mance of the federal department in 
charge of protecting the nation’s health in 





the face of its first bioterrorism attack was 
not reassuring, mostly because Thomp- 
son, the former Governor of Wisconsin, 
has sometimes seemed utterly overtaken 
by events. His early statements that the 
government was prepared to deal with 
any biological emergency never squared 
with the facts. In a conversation with 
TIME, he admitted that his new position 
was nothing like what he had imagined it 
would be. “When I was asked to take this 
job,” he says, “I never expected I was go- 
ing to spend all my time on embryonic 
stem cells and bioterrorism.” 

But that’s what Thompson’s job has 
become, and the confusing and some- 
times conflicting information coming out 
of Washington has caused some who re- 
member the avuncular and authoritative 
former Surgeon General Dr. C. Everett 
Koop to wince. “There has been a break- 
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SHOWING 
THE STRAIN: 
Thompson 
seems 
overtaken 
by events 
as he faces 
the Senate 


down in the public-diplomacy aspect of 


[the bioterrorism] issue,” says Elisa Har- 
ris, a veteran of the Clinton Administra- 
tion’s National Security Council. “What's 
needed is a constant, calming presence.” 

If Thompson hasn’t always been 
good, however, this time around he’s 
been lucky. The anthrax scare has been a 
decidedly small one, with only eight in- 
fections so far and all but one caught in 
time. And while HHS, an amalgam of a 
dozen divisions that deals with every- 
thing from aging to drugs, has never 
been the smoothest-running machine in 
Washington, so far it has effectively mo- 
bilized its resources and overseen the 
testing of thousands and the treatment of 
all who have needed it. The small scale 
has also let Thompson maintain that we 
have enough antibiotics to handle the 
crisis, thereby avoiding the politically 
painful move of breaking Bayer’s patent 
on the anthrax treatment Cipro. 

But the crisis has exposed problems 
in the system that could be disastrous in a 
bigger emergency. In that sense, the cur- 
rent, manageable alarm may actually 
serve as a sort of bureaucratic vaccine, 


exposing the government to a low dose of 


what a real bioterror attack is like so that 
it can fortify itself against a bigger hit lat- 
er. If so, Thompson’s department, which 
seems so unsure of itself now, will have to 
gain its footing in a hurry. Says Democra- 
tic Congressman Sherrod Brown of Ohio: 
“This should serve as a call to action.” 
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The first problem with asking the 
Federal Government to intervene in a 
crisis of this kind is that too often no one 
knows just who should answer the 
alarm. The General Accounting Office 
concluded that there is a “significant co- 
ordination and fragmentation problem” 
in the government's ability to handle 
terrorism. “If I was going to rebuild the 
system,” Thompson himself told TIME, 
“I'd probably make some changes.” 

One change might involve making it 
clear to the public just what the Feder- 
al Government's limits are, and making 
sure the government remembers that as 
well. When an infection occurs in Boca 
Raton, Fla., New York City or anywhere 
else, the local police, fire fighters and 
medical teams are our first line of de- 
fense. Washington’s job is to be ready 
when summoned and also—more im- 
portant—to provide local governments 
with the money and resources they 
need so that they'll be more able to 
manage things on their own. 

Last year Congress and the Clinton 
Administration took steps to accomplish 
just that, enacting the Frist-Kennedy 
Public Health Threats and Emergencies 
Act. The law was designed to provide 
massive training of local public health 
personnel, upgrade and expand the Na- 
tional Pharmaceutical Stock- 
pile and fund vaccine re- 
search and expansion of 
hospitals’ emergency capa- 
bilities—in short, to respond 
to exactly the kind of crisis 
the nation may now be fac- 
ing. Though $1.4 billion was 
originally earmarked, that 
money was never appropri- 
ated. The Bush Administra- 
tion originally seemed indif- 
ferent too, requesting a mere 
$345 million to combat 
bioterrorism. Now _ that’s 
changed. Thompson has re- 
quested nearly $2 billion to 
achieve the Frist-Kennedy 
objectives, and Congress 
may up the bid considerably 
and ask Bush for $10 billion. 

However much money 
is ultimately allocated, the 
bulk of it should go to train- 
ing and recruiting first re- 
sponders, bringing local 
emergency teams up to 
speed on dealing with bio- 
logical and chemical terror- 
ism. Thompson likes to 
boast about HHs’s metropol- 
itan medical response sys- 
tem, federal teams in 97 








cities that would provide mass immu- | 
nizations or treatments within 24 hours | 
of a bioterrorist attack. The Gao, howev- | 
er, estimates that only 22% of the popu- 
lation is within reach of trained first re- 
sponders, making the need for greater 
local investment all the more pressing. 

Money to increase the number of lo- 
cal hospital beds will be well spent, since 
many hospitals, facing budget crunches, 
have slashed bed capacity as much as 
40% in recent years. Experts agree that 
even a small overflow of patients would 
overwhelm hospitals in nearly every 
city. Also due for a cash infusion are the 
woeful local labs, whose technicians are 
expected to test for diseases and report 
any outbreaks they discover to the cbc in 
Atlanta. Many of these labs don’t even 
have fax machines or computer links to 
the cnc. “Our idea of disease monitoring 
is to send a postcard to Atlanta,” notes a 
senior Senate aide. Says Senator Ted 
Kennedy: “Some labs are in an extraor- 
dinary state of disrepair; some have 
been ignored for years.” 

More money will also have to go to 
producing and stockpiling drugs to treat 
anthrax, such as Cipro and other anti- 
biotics, as well as vaccines to protect 
against other potential threats like 
smallpox. But getting the drugs manu- 








As congressional staff members and others 


line up for anthrax testing in the halls of the Capitol, HHS feels its 
way through a small crisis that could one day grow much bigger 
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factured will do no good if they can’t be 
shipped out into the field. The National 
Pharmaceutical Stockpile has in place 
around the country eight “push pack- 
ets”—50-ton pallets of medical supplies 
and drugs that are kept in secure loca- 
tions and can be airlifted to the site of a 
disaster within 12 hours. Thompson or- 
dered one such packet driven to New 
York immediately after the World Trade 
Center attacks. The White House is now 
seeking $643 million in new spending, 
in part to expand the stockpile by at 
least four new packets. 

Also due for an overhaul is the coc. 
The heart of the nation’s public health 
system, the cpc operates out of facili- 
ties that are falling apart. Many of the 
centers’ 20 buildings were built during 
World War II and were intended to last 
only five to 10 years. Today the struc- 
tures are crumbling, with duct tape 
and patches preventing leaky walls from 
destroying state-of-the-art equipment. 
Just last week the aging electrical sys- 


| tem sputtered out, causing anthrax test- 


ing to come to a temporary halt. Most 
troubling of all, the cpc is where the 
only stockpile of smallpox virus is kept. 
Says Patricia Murphy, spokeswoman 
for Georgia Senator Max Cleland, who 
has been lobbying for money to re- 
store the facility: “If that 
fell into the wrong hands, it 
could be quite a disaster.” 
Now it looks as if Cleland 
will get the cash he wants, 
as the Senate is set to rec- 
ommend $250 million for 
cpc rehabilitation. 

All this appropriating 
puts Washington in a tick- 
lish position, bankrolling 
Big Government projects, 
and then stepping back and 
cheerleading from the side- 
lines while other people car- 
ry them out. In the unfa- 
miliar world of terror wars, 
however, everyone has had 
to learn new ways of doing 
things, and the Feds are no 
exception. “We let the public 
health system slip and slide,” 
says C.J. Peters, former head 
of the cpc’s special patho- 
gens branch. Now it’s time 
for the Federal Government 
to build it back up—then 
stand aside and let the cpc 
do its job. —Reported by 
Anne Berryman/Atianta, Sally B. 
Donnelly, Andrew Goldstein and 
Douglas Waller/Washington and 
Alice Park/New York 
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Borderline Competent? 


The INS tightens up—and sorts through more 
than 6 million illegal aliens already in our midst 


By JODIE MORSE 
F ALL THE FRIGHTENING LESSONS 
America has learned since Sept. 11, 
one of the scariest must be how ab- 
surdly easy it was for the bad guys 
to get into the country and stay. The hi- 
jackers didn’t slink across the border at 
midnight or flash expertly forged passports; 
13 of the 19 entered this country legally, on 
tourist, business or student visas. More 
than 7 million foreigners enter the U.S. on 
visas each year, and close to 3 million of 


them overstay their visas, just as three of the 
terrorists did. The Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, the federal agency 
charged with screening those who would 
cross our borders, “has essentially evolved 
into a welcoming agency,” says Jim Dorcy, 
a 30-year INS veteran who is now a consul- 
tant with the Federation for American Im- 
migration Reform. “We treat the people 
who come to our doorstep as customers and 
look for some way to let them in,” he says. 
Since Sept. 11, the ins has set about 
pulling back the welcome mat. But doing 
so requires an abrupt shift in the agency’s 
mission, which for the past decade has 
been informed by conflicting mandates. 
On the one hand, the U.S. has made a 





show of plugging up the Mexican border to 


keep out migrant workers and drug smug- | 
glers, Yet it gives much less public scruti- | 
| agents works with the Fsi to spot—and de- 


ny to the millions who enter the country by 
air. Once foreigners reach American soil 
unlawfully, the 1Ns, under pressure from 
industries that depend on cheap labor, 
does next to nothing to throw them out. 
The job of tracking the more than 6 million 
illegal aliens who've made it in falls to a 
squad of just 2,000 INs enforcement 
agents, a force the size of the San Diego po- 
lice department. Even now agents have 


WELCOME 
WAGON: 

INS boss 
Ziglar told 
Congress his 
agency will 
get tough 


cache was seize 


only limited access to federal crime data- 
bases. Not surprisingly, when two of the 
hijackers popped up on a CIA watch list in 
August, the Ins had lost track of them. 
Seven Senate and House hearings in 
the past three weeks have offered a welter 
of ideas for change, including a mammoth 
electronic database to track the comings 
and goings of all foreign visitors. (Such an 
information bank could cost $500 million, 
and is drawing cries of xenophobia.) Al- 
ready passed in the antiterrorism package 
is a measure that will triple the number of 
immigration agents along the 4,000-mile 
Canadian border guarded in some places 
by nothing more than orange cones. 
Senator Edward Kennedy, chairman of the 
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TAKING ON THE FAKES Expertly 
forged ID cards, passports and 
driver's licenses are some of the 
weapons the agents manning our 
borders are up against; this 


in raids on a 
bin Laden-linked group in Spain 











Senate Judiciary’s immigration subcom- 
mittee and a longtime champion of open 
borders, will introduce legislation next 
week to produce new passports replete 
with fingerprints that would initiate in- 
stant background checks. Less flashy but 
no less crucial is training for the 900 con- 
sular officers who grant visas from State 
Department outposts across the globe. 
The government is already taking qui- 
et steps to reform the agency. INS commis- 
sioner James Ziglar, who took charge just 
two months ago, receives daily intelligence 
briefings. A rotating team of up to 1,000 Ins 


tain—suspects with immigration infrac- 
tions. INS agents have also suddenly be- 
come sticklers for details. In January 
immigration officials grilled hijacking ring- 
leader Mohamed Atta at Miami Interna- 
tional Airport after he tried to use a visitor’s 
visa to enter the country for flight school. 
They waved him through after ascertain- 
ing that his proper student visa was “pend- 
_ ing.” Today, border offi- 
> cials want tosee the proper 
» papers—even photo IDs 
* from U.S. citizens. 

“These same reforms 
were brought up after the 
1993 World Trade Center 
bombing, where one per- 
petrator was here on an ex- 
pired visa,” says Steven 
Camarota, director of re- 
search for the Center for 
Immigration Studies. “We 
lacked the sustained po- 
litical will to put these 
things in place.” Indeed 
Congressmen from Texas- 
border districts are already 
carping about loss of busi- 
ness. Worse, the INs is los- 
ing agents at the very mo- 
ment it is supposed to 
button down the borders, 
because hundreds are 
seeking better-paying jobs as air marshals. 

No reform can solve the central ques- 
tion bedeviling the agency: how to sepa- 
rate the many who want to tour Disney 
World from the few who might blow it up. 
The INs recently detained a Pakistani 
business analyst, who was trying to fly 
from Fort Lauderdale, Fla., to New York 
City but didn’t have his papers with him. 
After the traveler’s lawyer faxed a copy of 
his business visa, an INS agent let him 
board the plane with one final plea: “I 
hope you are not a terrorist. Don’t embar- 
rass us.” —With reporting by 
Lissa August/Washington, Paul Cuadros/Raleigh, 
Siobhan Morrissey/Miami, Melissa Sattley/on the 
Mexican border and Rebecca Winters/New York 
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VIEWPOINT 


Michael Kinsley 


Be a Patriot. Don’t Hoard Cipro! 


HE GOVERNMENT DOESN’T WANT YOU TO STOCK UP ON 

Cipro, the antibiotic treatment for anthrax. Officials em- 

phasize that your risk of getting anthrax is very small. 

They promise that Cipro or other equally effective drugs 
will be available if needed. They warn of rare but dangerous 
side effects. This is all patently disingenuous, No one has any 
idea how many people might ultimately be exposed to an- 
thrax. And why are we supposed to shrug off the allegedly tiny 
risk of getting anthrax but worry profoundly about the tiny risk 
of side effects from Cipro—except that both attitudes support 
the conclusion that you shouldn’t buy Cipro? 

It may even be true that other 
drugs in plentiful supply work just as 
well for anthrax as Cipro does. If so, 
there’s no reason to hoard Cipro but 
also no reason people shouldn’t hoard 
Cipro if they want to, Whether valid or 
not, the government’s own concern 
about a Cipro shortage is why the gov- 
ernment wants to persuade us there’s 
no cause for concern about a Cipro 
shortage. That, plus the worry that 
germs develop resistance to antibiotics 
that are used promiscuously. 

The risk of scarcity and the risk of 
reduced effectiveness are both excel- 
lent arguments for discouraging peo- 
ple with no known exposure to anthrax 
from stockpiling Cipro. So why are 
these reasons downplayed in favor of 
others that make less sense? Answer: 
the dubious ones involve risks to you as 
an individual, whereas the good ones 
involve risks to Americans as a society. 
Cipro is a classic example of the demo- 
cratic dilemma known as “the prob- 
lem of the commons.” This refers to 
situations in which we would all be 
better off if we all did one thing but 
each of us is individually better off by doing the opposite. Cipro 
is most likely to be available for anyone who needs it if nobody 
hoards it, but hoarding is the best guarantee that you and your 
family will have it if needed. 

The problem of the commons is inherent and perennial in 
any democracy, but it has been more severe in ours during the 
past quarter-century because of the near universal denigration 
of government, politics and politicians. The assumption that the 
government was some monstrous other—not the expression of 
our collective will—became axiomatic, unchallengeable (you 
might even say politically correct). This made it nearly impossi- 
ble to persuade the citizenry to trade short-term self-interest for 
the long-term interest of society. 

Now polls are showing that respect for government—and 
even for politicians—is rising as people contemplate the hero- 
ism of cops and fire fighters—government workers all—on 
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LOOKING OUT FOR OURSELVES Americans made a 
run on Cipro when anthrax surfaced as a threat 





Sept. 11. As we are forced to revise our low estimation of pols from 
President Bush on down. As it dawns on us that defeating ter- 
rorism is not a task that can be privatized or turned over to the 
states. But will all this newfound appreciation last if it requires 
people to give up more than a few minutes talking to a pollster? 

The real reason you shouldn't stockpile Cipro is simple: it’s 
unpatriotic. In America we do not exalt the nation over the in- 
dividual or the family. But you and—yes—your family owe this 
one small thing to your country, your fellow citizens and their 
families. Our soldiers are risking their lives in a large way. You 
can risk yours in this small way. Never in any living person’s life- 
time—not even during World War II— 
has every American’s personal securi- 
ty (rather than an abstraction called 
national security) been at stake the 
way it is today. Good Americans 
shouldn’t undermine this campaign to 
make everybody—including you—a lot 
safer by trying to make you and yours 
alittle bit safer than everyone else. Yet 
even in the midst of a nationwide flag- 
waving orgy, this is an argument our 
government and political leaders 
don’t make. They apparently believe 
that even dubious appeals to self- 
interest are more likely to work than 
valid appeals to concern for the com- 
mon good. 

This puts all the flaggery in an un- 
flattering light. We have an awfully 
easy nation to be patriotic in. If you 
want to help the war effort, says the 
President, go out and spend money. 
Meanwhile he and the loyal opposi- 
tion will decide whether defeating 
Osama bin Laden requires Americans 
to swallow a tax cut or suffer new in- 
fusions of federal spending. If this is 
what you can do for your country, 
then ask not what your country can do for you. It’s hard to 
imagine how the government could coddle us more. 

President Bush has used the S word, but when asked what 
“sacrifices” Americans would have to make in the war on ter- 
rorism, his example was enduring the hassle of increased airport 
security. As something to tell the grandchildren, this lacks a cer- 
tain Stephen Ambrose quality. Of course, sacrifice should not 
become a fetish. Wars usually mean domestic austerity, but 
squeezing the civilian economy isn’t necessary or helpful for 
this one. World War II required a universal male draft. The war 
on terror has no need or even use for most of those who are qual- 
ified to serve. So what does that leave? 

There could not be a milder test of American patriotism 
than asking people who have not been exposed to anthrax to 
keep their hands off the Cipro. If we're not up to that, we 
should put the flags away. cc 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


A Murder at 


Morning 


Palestinian extremists kill an Israeli Cabinet 
minister—as well as progress toward peace 


By MATT REES JERUSALEM 


NE OF THE LAST LETTERS MUSTAFA 
Zibri wrote from his office in the 
West Bank city of Ramallah was to 
fellow leaders of the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine. “Unless we 
contribute militarily to the intifadeh,” the 
P.F.L.P. chief wrote, “we will be marginal- 
ized and nobody will mention our name.” 
Soon after, Zibri died in a helicopter rock- 
et attack by Israel, which blamed him for 
a string of car bombs in the yearlong 
Palestinian uprising called the Aqsa 
intifadeh. Once the Muslim mourning 
period for Zibri ended last week, the 
P.F.L.P.’s military wing took its re- 
venge in an unprecedented attack 
that has horrified Israelis. Now 
the P.F.L.P. is on everyone's lips. 
P.F.L.P. gunmen stalked a cor- 
ridor of the Jerusalem Hyatt hotel 
early last Wednesday morning. 
There they killed Israeli Tourism 
Minister Rehavam Ze’evi with two 
bullets—one through the eye, the 
other in the neck. It was the first 
time in the country’s history that 
Palestinians had assassinated an 
Israeli Cabinet minister. Ze’evi's 
enraged Cabinet colleagues ac- 
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cused Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat of 
encouraging attacks on Israelis and sent 
Israeli troops deep into Palestinian towns, 
bombarding the neighborhoods gunmen 
use as cover and killing six Palestinians, 
including an 11-year-old girl. 

The Israelis gave Arafat an ultima- 
tum: either hand over Ze’evi's killers to 
Israel (a politically indigestible option 
for Arafat) or be officially designated 
the head of “an entity supporting and 
sponsoring terror.” Israel was threaten- 
ing Arafat’s Palestinian Authority with 
the Taliban treatment. In the murder- 
ous story of the intifadeh, the most 
dreadful chapter may be about to unfold. 
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SWORN ENENUES Ze’evi, right, never believed in peace 
with Arafat, left. He wanted the Palestinians just to leave 





Tanks rolled into 
Ramallah the day after Ze’evi was shot 


The deaths of Ze’evi and Zibri illus- 
trate how the intifadeh has taken those 


who were on the fringes of political cred- + 


ibility and made them symbols capable of 
rallying entire populations. Before the 
Aqsa intifadeh, Zibri’s P.F.L.P., a faction of 
Arafat's Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, was a powerless joke in the West 
Bank, a has-been group that clung to its 
Marxist ideology and its naysaying on 


| peace with Israel. Ze’evi was a marginal 


right-wing extremist who often advocated 
the “voluntary transfer” of Palestinians 
out of the West Bank and Gaza Strip. In 
death, both have become, to their own 
sides, evidence of the other side’s cruelty 
and irredeemability. 

Ze’evi and Zibri had gained relevance 
even before their murders. When Ze’evi 
died, Prime Minister Ariel Sharon, 
working to preserve his national unity 
government, was trying to persuade 
Ze’evi to withdraw his resignation, ten- 
dered two days before. Under Zibri’s 
leadership, P.F.L.P. activists had begun 
_ to sit on intifadeh action commit- 
= tees in each Palestinian town 
+ alongside leaders of the radical 
Islamic groups Hamas and Islamic 
' Jihad, which don’t share the 
P.F.L.P.’s secular ideology but do 
share the desire to kill Israelis. De- 
spite this activity, Zibri, as the 
p.F.L.P. leader, continued to sit on 
the executive committee of 
Arafat’s P.L.O. and to draw P.L.O. 
money to fund his political budget. 

Before the intifadeh, when the 
peace process brought some bene- 
fits to ordinary Palestinians and 
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seemed to be leading to an independent 
Palestinian state, the p.F.L.P.’s rejection of 
the Oslo peace agreements left it with lit- 
tle public support. But the intifadeh res- 
cued the group. P.F.L.P. officials tell TIME 
there is now close coordination between 
them and Hamas in smuggling weapons 
into the Palestinian territories, training 
terrorists and attacking Israeli targets. 

According to these sources, recent 
weeks have seen an angry debate within 
the P.F.L.P. over whether to start a cam- 
paign of suicide bombings like those 
committed by Hamas. That tactic would 
seem better suited to the fanatically reli- 
gious groups, which tempt their oper- 
atives with the promise of a martyr’s 
special place in heaven, than a secular or- 
ganization like the p.F.t.p. Yet last week 
when Fouad Abu Serriya, 25, from Gaza 
City blew himself up near an Israeli army 
jeep in the Gaza Strip, the P.F.LP. 
claimed responsibility, surprising Israelis 
and Palestinians alike. Abu Serriya’s 
neighbors said he had been keeping com- 
pany lately with Hamas activists. 

Still, it was the killing of Ze’evi that 
most stunned Israel’s political leader- 
ship. Ze’evi, 75, was one of the last hand- 
ful of politicians who fought in Israel's 
1948 War of Independence. As a general, 
he kept two pet lions in the foyer of the 
Central Command headquarters outside 
Jerusalem. He wore dog tags outside his 
shirt bearing the names of Israeli soldiers 
still missing in action. He refused a 
bodyguard because he wanted to show 
that he was not afraid. But his rogue im- 
age belied an expertise in security issues 
that made him a confidant to a series of 
Israeli Prime Ministers, including 
Yitzhak Rabin, the man who signed the 
original peace deal with Arafat. 

Ze’evi's hard line on security had put 





him on a collision course with moderates 
recently, even with tough-guy Prime Min- 
ister Sharon. Ze’evi had announced he was 
quitting the government because he be- 
lieved Sharon was giving dovish Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres too much leeway 
in negotiations with Arafat. Indeed, Israel 
had begun to ease travel restrictions in and 
out of Palestinian towns; correspondingly, 
there were signs Arafat wanted to keep his 
extremists quiet, at least while the U.S. 
built its antiterror coalition. Ze’evi's killing 
changed that. At Ze’evi’s Mount Herzl fu- 
neral, his son Yiftach-Palmach implored 
the dead man’s friend Sharon to “avenge, 
as [he] would have avenged you.” 

If some Israelis wanted Arafat's head 
in retribution, Cabinet ministers at least 
| kept the public discussion of reprisal more 
| civil. “Arafat’s the main problem. We 
have to get rid of him,” said Finance Min- 
ister Silvan Shalom, suggesting that Israel 
bar the Palestinian leader from re-entering 
the Gaza Strip after the next of his fre- 
quent diplomatic jaunts abroad. “Things 
won't be the same as they were before,” 
Sharon promised at the Cabinet meeting. 
“We will raise the level of reaction against 
the Palestinian Authority.” After Ze’evi's 
death, Arafat told Peres he would rein in 
| the p.F.L.p, But the Palestinian leader ar- 
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THE FUNERAL Sharon, with Ze’evi’s widow Yael, swore that “things won't be the same” 


rested fewer than 10 p.F.L.P. activists, none 
among them the five that Israel has ac- 
cused in the killing of Ze’evi. 

In any case, Israel was not waiting 
for Arafat to move. It continued its assas- 
sinations Thursday, killing Atef Abayat, 
the leader of the Palestinian militia Aqsa 
Martyrs Brigade, whom Israel blames for 
killing at least five Israelis. Abayat’s booby- 
trapped car exploded in Bethlehem. In 
response, Palestinian gunmen in nearby 
Beit Jala fired on the Jewish neighbor- 
hood of Gilo in Jerusalem throughout 
the night. Israel moved its tanks deep 
into Bethlehem and Beit Jala by Friday. 
Israeli tanks were on the move around 
other Palestinian towns too. 

It won't be with tanks and invasions 
alone that Israel avenges Ze’evi's death. 
Beyond the five cell members it connects 
to the hit, Israel holds responsible Zibri’s 
replacement as P.F.L.P. chief, Ahmed 
Saadat, and the man it believes is the 
head of P.F.L.P. military operations, Shadi 
Shurfeh. Both men live in Ramallah and 
have gone underground since the assas- 
sination. “They're living on borrowed 
time,” says an Israeli intelligence officer. 
So are hopes for peace. —With reporting 
by Jamil Hamad/ Bethlehem and Aharon 
Klein/Jerusalem 


- The PELP: Back from Oblivion 


i he Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine was founded in 
TT x27 asa anisttacton orteP0. by physician George 
hi Habash. It made its mark by staging hijackings, notably of three 
jets in 1970 that were flown to Jordan, emptied of passengers and 
] blown up. The group fell out with Yasser Arafat over the 1993 Oslo 
peace accords, which it rejected. Still, the P.F.L.P. has remained 
in the P.L.O. Habash, in failing health, retired last year and was 
succeeded by Mustafa Zibri. With the onset of the Aqsa intifadeh 
a year ago, the P.F.L.P. stepped up attacks on Israelis, prompting 
Israel to assassinate Zibri in August. Though some media 
reported last week that Arafat had expelled the P.F.LP. from the 
P.L.O., he hasn't; to do so he would need the approval of the 
Palestine National Council, a body of almost 500 members. 


SHOW OF STRENGTH: P.F.L.P. supporters rally in Nablus 
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What well-dressed 
ghouls will wear 
on Halloween: 
Stars and Stripes 


By RICHARD CORLISS 















“IT’S HALLO-WEIRD THIS 
ma year,” says Liane Curtis with 
= wa a laugh. Curtis, an actress 
f from Los Angeles, has two 
sons, ages 10 and 12, and 
admits she is a tad trepida- 
tious about the forthcoming 
holiday. “I told both my boys 
to stay away from the malls because 
Mommy is paranoid. And they are defi- 
nitely not allowed to dress up like they're 
preparing for jihad. No ninjas, no tur- 
bans, no water guns, no play guns. And 
with all this crazy stuff in the mail, I’m 
laying down the law. Nothing powdery! 
No more Pixy Stix this year!” 

Can you blame a mom for getting 
frazzled? A night that is designed to un- 
leash a kind of controlled anarchy comes 
this year at a time of national neurosis. Is 
it possible to reconcile the two? At Hal- 


loween, says Jack Santino, a professor of 


popular culture at Ohio’s Bowling Green 
State University, “we acknowledge the 
random evil in the world and give it a 
central place. And it’s O.K., because it is 
playful. It is a safe time to deal with the 
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Ghouls and wizards will face competition from firemen, Uncle Sam and police 


unsafe.” But, Santino says, the eruptions 
of Sept. 11 make it hard to feel playful. 
“It’s too real; it impinges upon the fanta- 
sy. So we negotiate.” 

In Arkansas, Governor Mike Huck- 
abee has encouraged trick-or-treaters to 
engage in church or school activities in- 
stead because “we can’t handle the panic 
that comes when a parent encounters a 
broken Pixy Stick in a sack and thinks it is 
anthrax.” And businesses, fully aware that 
Halloween is the nation’s second biggest 
shopping holiday, are trying to adapt too. 
Universal Studios in Orlando, Fla., is con- 
tinuing its ll-year tradition of Halloween 
Horror Nights but has changed the name 
of its dance club from the Blood Bath to the 
Ooze Zone. Other businesses are erring on 
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the side of even greater prudence. Gener- 
al Growth Properties, owner of 145 malls, 
from the Silver City Galleria in Taunton, 
Mass., to the Ala Moana Center in Hono- 
lulu, plans to cancel its annual trick-or- 
treating events on Oct. 31. 

This ignores the latest twist on a 
now familiar argument: that unless we 
dress up in grotesque or silly frocks and 
ask people for junk food, the terrorists 
will have won. “Halloween is the only 
holiday we have left where people open 
their doors to strangers,” says Lesley 
Pratt Bannatyne, author of Halloween 
An American Holiday, an American 

| History. “It’s a holiday for kids, and 
there is no reason to take it away from 
them.” 





officers, as well as rescuers in biohazard suits 


But some kids and adults have found 

| a way to seize the holiday and make it 

their own by giving it new definition: 

| They are turning Oct. 31 into July 4. “We 

are saying that to celebrate Halloween is 

| a patriotic act,” says Santino. Fire-fighter 

and police uniforms are jumping off store 

shelves as the implements of Halloween 

make a 180° turn from fangs to flags, 

ghouls to Rudy Giuliani, orange and 
black to red, white and blue. 

“Right now our factories look like Bet- 


executive vice president of Rubie’s Cos- 
- tume, a Queens, N.Y., company, which 
supplies such giant retailers as K Mart, 
Wal-Mart and Toys “R” Us. Rubie’s had 
= expected kids to demand Harry Potter 


ess 





"| and soldier costumes for the boys and | shows up for trick or treat? 
| USA Teen Cheerleader outfits for their | “I'djustnot openit,” says Ann 


and SpongeBob Squarepants. But a | what to do ifa kid dressed in 
week after the attacks, the company | a haz-mat suit comes to the 
stocked up on red, white and blue ma- | door. Do you have to explain 
terial and set its 1,500 seamstresses | to your kids what the garb is 

working overtime to fashion fire-fighter | for? And what ifa “terrorist” 





| sisters. Corrao, a Gwinnett County, Ga., 





8} Dick Cheney and Bill 





sy Ross’s flag shop,” says Howard Beige, | 


Costume shops have also made quick | real estate agent and mother of two. | 
changes for the late-fall season. Marge | “Maybe I'll put up a sign, NO OSAMAS ! 
Olszewski at the Mar Ray Costume Shop | wELCoME!” She’s also considering letting 
in Palatine, Ill., has buried the sheik’s | her kids go trick-or-treating, then gather- 
robes and turbans in the back room, while | ing up the candy and throwing it out. 
scrambling to locate George Washington | “They've got braces anyway, so I 
or Abraham Lincoln disguises. Says Patti | wouldn’t have to tell them it’s because 
Rogers, rental-costume manager at Nor- | I’m worried about anthrax.” 
costco Atlanta Costumes: “We've had an So Americans will dance on the grave { 
increase in people looking for Uncle Sam | of their anxieties by going carefully or pa- 
or Statue of Liberty costumes.” Norcostco | triotically or gaudily into that dark night. 
has dropped its traditional store-window | They will dress as their new and old he- 
motif: coffins. roes, looking for blessings in disguise. Or 

At César Inc., they will support the U.S. by their decision 
Manhattan manu- to put on something hideous and partee! In 
facturer specializ- pretending this is a Halloween like any 
ing in masks of other, they will find the strength to face this 
pols and celebs, Halloween like no other. Perhaps this will 
the most popular give some kind of release—fake fear, real 
icons are George | catharsis—to a lot of people for whom the { 
W. Bush, Laura scariest day of the year is now not Oct. 31 
Bush, Colin Powell, but Sept. 11. —Reported by Leslie Everton 
Brice/Atlanta, Desa Philadelphia/New York, Jef- 
frey Ressner/Los Angeles and other bureaus 





Clinton. (“Clinton 
sells every year,” 
says César manager 
Bruce Braun. “He's 
going to become the 
next Nixon.”) The 
sleeper seller this year 
is the Giuliani, which 
is getting orders from 
all over the country. 
“It’s unheard of,” 
Braun says. “Usually, 
no city wants to [y 
wear somebody 
else’s mayor.” ; 

The real Giu- 
liani had to con- g 
sult with secur- 
ity experts before 
approving this year’s 
Village Halloween Pa- 
rade, a glitzy, 28-year New 
York tradition. The theme this 
year is “Phoenix,” a call to the city to 
rebuild itself. Instead of the usual 
dancing skeletons, the parade will be 
led by a 16-ft. phoenix rising out of the 
ashes of a New York skyline (without the 
World Trade Center towers) and carried 
by 10 handlers singing New York, New 
York. 

The holiday’s approach has put new 
dilemmas before parents—not just how 
much candy to let the kids eat but also 
























Lady Liberty is 


now a costume 














LETTER FROM MALL OF AMERICA 8 Joel Stein 


Shopping During Wartime 


A tourist attraction has lost some visitors, but capitalism is hard to keep down 


F OSAMA BIN LADEN HAD REALLY THOUGHT IT OUT, HE'D HAVE 
realized that the World Trade Center wasn’t the center of 
capitalism. Sure, it stood tall in Manhattan’s financial district, 
but Wall Street is a buttoned-up version of capitalism. The real 
stuff—the guiltless consumption, the pride of acquisition, the 
gluttony of a food court at noon—is taking place at the mall. 

And the country’s greatest mall, without a doubt, is the Mall 
of America in Minneapolis, Minn. It’s a capitalistic biosphere, a 
place where, under one roof, a store called Candy Candy! does 
battle with not only Candy- 
land and Candy Cravings but 
also Candy Is Dandy. Nearly 
40% of the shoppers who vis- 
it its 4.2 million sq. ft. are 
tourists willing to travel hun- 
dreds of miles to pay tribute 
to a giant replica of the shop- 
ping centers they have in 
their hometowns. The Mall of 
America is the Disney World 
of shopping. 

But there have been very 
few tourists since Sept. 11, 
and America’s greatest sym- 
bol of consumerism has been 
suffering from the after- 
shocks of the attacks. The 
MOA is a ghost mall, with visi- 
tors down at least 30% and 
more on weekdays. Conven- 
tions have been canceled, 
tourists are afraid to fly, the 
national economy is un- 
steady, and the largest state- 
worker strike in Minnesota 
history just ended after two 
weeks, Worse yet, a rumor 
has been floating around that 
the Moa is next on al-Qaeda’s 
hit list. And a widely circulat- 
ed e-mail warning that malls 
will be hit on Halloween has 
people particularly worried. 

Capitalism, though, is 
hard to keep down. In fact, 
the people at the mall move 
around with a proud sense of defiance, their 6 a.m. power walk- 
ing a way of telling the terrorists that they cannot be scared out 
of getting exercise in a patrolled, temperature-controlled envi- 
ronment. Flipping through posters of clearly chadorless J. Lo 
and Britney at Spencer Gifts has had some of its guilty pleasure 
replaced by pride. 

The thing that’s so hard about defeating capitalism is that it 
springs up everywhere. A kiosk selling fire-fighter souvenirs, 
called the 911 Marketplace, has grown into a large, second-floor, 
center-of-the-mall store. Its co-owner Sean Moriarty, 31, a full- 








time St. Paul fire fighter, is learning just how fast capitalism 
moves: like the rest of the stores in the mall, his shop has had to 
mark down the T shirts that bear the Sept. 11 date. Gurdial Singh, 
50, a turbaned Sikh, has lost some of the business on the AMERI- 
Ca’S PRIDE shirts he sells out of his kiosk because a kiosk com- 
pletely devoted to flag paraphernalia opened next to his two 
weeks ago. And he is discontinuing the OSAMA BIN LADEN WANTED 
DEAD OR ALIVE shirts after he sells his last few. “A lot of people 
say, ‘Why do you want to sell this? You are making him a hero.’ 
I'm not getting them any- 
more,” Singh explains. In- 
stead, he is returning to his 
core business, selling shirts 
proclaiming WOMEN WANT 
ME, BASS FEAR ME. 

The nightclub, the bowl- 
ing alley, the comedy club 
and the sports bars on the 
fourth floor have suffered 
from the mall’s attendance 
falloff, but they too are trying 
to make the best of it. Last 
Wednesday only six people 
were at Lt] Ditty’s Dueling 
Piano Bar at 8:30 p.m., de- 
spite the fact that Wednesday 
is Bladder Buster Night, 
when, starting at 8, the bar 
serves 25¢ light beers until 
the first person leaves the 
room. Knuckleheads, the 
comedy club, suffering from 
the cancellation of Los Ange- 
les-based ventriloquist Jeff 
Dunham, was able to get 60 
people to watch local come- 
dian C. Willi Myles, who 
relied on weather-related 
humor instead of current 
events. “When you talk about 
bin Laden, you're talking 
about a guy that killed peo- 
ple,” he says. 

And you can still make 
money on love. The Chapel 
of Love, the only place in the 
mall where you can get married, has been receiving more in- 
quiries about booking weddings than it normally does, accord- 
ing to apparel manager Debra Lee Fader. On Thursday night, 
Karyn Johanning, 25, had a “Dream Wedding” with Sebastian 
Xavier, 38. After a year of being proposed to, Johanning finally 
said yes three weeks ago. “A few days after [the attacks] hap- 
pened, she said, ‘Let’s do it. Let’s just live,” says Xavier, who was 
wearing a Yankees cap with his tux as a reminder of the tragedy. 
“We just went on with life because it’s too precious to stop.” 
After the ceremony, they got on a train for Las Vegas. a 
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The 
tragedy spurred 
Karyn Johanning and 
Sebastian Xavier to 
get married in the 
shopping-center 
chapel 


T-shirt 
peddler Gurdial Singh 
has discovered that 
even anti-Osama 
goods don’t sell well 
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PART-TIME RECESSION 


SLICING (TY THIN Paulette Lind finds it harder to 
buy groceries for her children Eric, Amy and Jennie 
now that she and Eric have lost their part-time jobs 


Workers who lose jobs that are low paid or aren't 
full time have trouble collecting unemployment 


By RON STODGHILL 


AULETTE LIND COBBLED TOGETHER 


a pretty good living by working two | 


jobs. By day, the 49-year-old single 

mom worked full time in a local hos- 
pital, drawing blood samples from patients 
awaiting surgery. That paycheck went to 
cover the mortgage on her modest Min- 
neapolis, Minn., home. To pay other bills— 
including parochial-school tuition for 
daughter Amy, 13—Lind worked 21 hours 
a week at Davanni’s Pizza, a supplier of 
Northwest Airlines’ domestic in-flight 
meals, where she earned $9 an hour. 
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But with air travel slumping since 
Sept. Ll, Northwest jettisoned meal ser- 
vice. Lind lost her part-time job, as did 
her 15-year-old son Eric, who had also 
put in a few hours each week at Davan- 
ni’s. Lind hasn’t pulled Amy out of 
parochial school yet, but she isn’t opti- 
mistic about landing another well- 
paying second job in this weak economy. 
“Things are now real slim,” she says. 

Remember that joke a few years 
back, in which President Clinton boasts at 
a dinner about the 8 million new jobs he 
has created, and a waiter cracks, “Yeah, 
and I’m working four of them”? Well, it’s 








no laughing matter anymore. In recent & 
years, more Americans have been working 
part time. Some are moonlighting for extra 5 
money. Others put two or three part-time 2 
jobs together. Still others prefer part-time * 
work because it gives them more time to % 
care for children or elderly parents. But 2 
now that hard times have hit, the part- 
timers are getting hit harder than most. 
Some 20 million part-time workers, 
or 16% of the work force, are employed 
part time, and most are ineligible for un- 
employment benefits, which are targeted 
at full-time workers. Making matters 
worse, the plight of unemployed part- 
time workers is virtually invisible—they 
aren't counted in the statistics, which 
showed an unemployment rate of 4.9% in 
September. A related problem is the lack 
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of coverage for so-called short-timers 
who lose their full-time jobs but don’t 


qualify for unemployment checks be- | 


cause they haven't been on the job long 
enough or earned enough money. 

The eligibility rules for jobless bene- 
fits simply haven’t been adapted to the 


growth in the part-time and highly mobile | 


work force. “There is a huge group falling 
through the cracks for whom there is no 
safety net today,” said House Democrat- 
ic leader Richard Gephardt of Missouri. 
“They're not getting the $400 or $600 a 
month in unemployment benefits, much 
less any help on their health care.” 

The leading measure in Congress to 
address rising unemployment—Presi- 
dent Bush’s pitch for an extra $3 billion to 
extend benefits in some states for eligible 
workers to 39 weeks from 26—offers no 
help to part-timers or short-timers. In 
early October a bipartisan group in the 
House of Representatives introduced 
legislation to extend jobless benefits to 
more low-wage and part-time workers, 
but so far it has attracted little support. 

Some economists are worried that 
the hardship suffered by these invisible 
jobless could worsen the economic slump 
as they cut back their spending on every- 
thing from clothing to car payments. 
“Any stimulus package that doesn’t reach 
these workers who are buffeted by the re- 
cent changes needs to be altered so that it 


does,” says Jared Bernstein, a labor econ- | 


omist at the Economic Policy Institute, a 
union-backed think tank in Washington. 
Unemployment insurance is financed 
through federal and state employer pay- 
roll taxes. State agencies take the applica- 
tions and administer the payments—and 
their rules vary widely. Consider the ex- 
perience of Stewart, 36, a Chicagoan who 
asked that his last name not be used. He 
had been working full time as an inspec- 
tor in a steel-forging company for five 
months when he was laid off on Sept. 26. 
Illinois pays jobless benefits only to those 
who have worked full time, continuously, 
for 12 months before they lose their jobs. 
So even though Stewart and his employer 
paid into the unemployment-insurance 
fund every week that he worked, he can’t 
draw anything out of it. A single parent, 
Stewart is supporting his 17-year-old 
daughter by digging into his savings while 
he looks for work. But he finds that “there 
just aren’t any jobs out there anymore.” 
In the recent years of plentiful work, 
Congress and most states have cut spend- 
ing and tightened eligibility requirements 
on such traditional safety-net programs 








Recipients of unemployment benefits 
as a percentage of total unemployed 
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as unemployment insurance, welfare, 
Medicaid and food stamps. The Gener- 
al Accounting Office warned in a report 
to Congress last year that the dearth of 
unemployment benefits for part-time 
and low-wage workers could hit particu- 
larly hard at women who have recently left 
welfare for the workplace. “In the event of 
an economic downturn,” the report stated, 
“many low-wage workers ... will be 
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HOPING FOR HELP Martha 
Roldan and her son Steven 
wait to file for jobless 
benefits in Las Vegas 





unable to qualify for unemployment- 
insurance benefits.” 

Rules governing benefits for laid-off 
workers vary widely among the states. In 
Alabama—which along with Mississippi 
provides the lowest weekly benefits in 
the country ($190)—to be eligible for un- 
employment benefits, a worker must 
have earned $9,120 in the first four of the 
last five quarters he or she worked, the 
so-called base period. A worker in Mass- 
achusetts, which offers the highest week- 
ly benefit in the country ($477), must 
have earned at least $14,310 in the total 
base period. Restrictions vary so much 
that in Florida, only 26% of the state’s un- 
employed in 2000 received unemploy- 
ment insurance, compared with 75% in 
Connecticut. 

Advocates for reform of this system say 
the question now facing Congress is 
whether it’s willing to labor full time on a 
plan to help those who depend on part- 
time work. —Reported by Melissa August! 
Washington, Sarah Sturmon Dale/Minneapolis 
and Maggie Sieger/Chicago 
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The Software Savior? 


A battered industry hopes Microsoft's new XP 
operating system will revive it. That's a tall order 


By ADAM COHEN 


ADONNA’S RAY OF LIGHT, THE OFFI- 
cial Windows XP launch song, is 
cued up. The conference rooms 
are waiting at 112 locations world- 
wide, from Beijing to the New York City 
hotel where Bill Gates will lead a pep 
rally. And Microsoft's well-oiled p.r. ma- 
chine has even thought to haul out a new 
slogan, “Yes You Can”—rea- , 
soning that, in light of re- 
cent events, “Prepare to © 
Fly” isn’t quite right. 

With this week's $200 
million rollout of its XP op- § 
erating system, Microsoft is 
showing once again that no 
one sells like Gates & Co. 
The software giant, which 
announced last week that 
earnings were down 42% 
from a year ago, needs XP to 
boost sales and anchor its all- 
important move into Inter- 
net commerce and services. 

But the stakes in this 
launch are even higher for 
computer and chip manufac- 
turers and makers of pe- 
ripherals that were reeling 
from a decline in PC sales 
even before Sept. 1] and that 
have seen buyers virtually 
disappear since then. A huge 
chunk of the battered tech 








predicting unit shipments in 2001 would 
slide 6.3% from last year, to 45.3 million, 
and the terrorist attacks could push fall 
sales down further. Dell, Compaq and the 
rest of the PC companies have so far cut— 
or announced plans to cut—46,000 jobs 
this year, or about 12% of the industry's 
payroll. Chipmakers have it worse. Their 
worldwide revenue is expected to plunge 
20% to 30% this year. 








more than 7 million copies, either as up- 
grades or installed on new computers. 
“Most of the past releases of Windows 
drove the market to the next level,” says 
Kevin Winert, a marketing executive at 
Compaq. “We would love for that to 
happen again.” 

But industry analysts have their 
doubts. XP does have some new fea- 
tures, like one that gives household 
members their own passworded access 
to different versions of the same com- 
puter’s desktop, and the new system de- 
livers souped-up handling of photos, 
music and videos. But XP’s main advan- 
tage over older Windows versions is im- 
proved reliability, some of it achieved by 
ditching the crash-prone Windows 95 
and 98 code. “It’s like an iceberg,” says 
Mark Specker, an analyst at Soundview 
Technology Group. “All of its biggest im- 
provements are below the 
surface.” 

And that may make the 
features too understated to 
win over the 63% of U.S. 
households that already 
have computers and need a 
compelling reason to trade 
up. “Regardless of how 
much money Microsoft 
spends to market it, this 
isn’t a paradigm shift,” says 
Bruce Kasrel, an analyst at 
Forrester Research, “and 
that’s what it takes to get a 
really big boost in PC sales.” 

Yet some analysts say 
there is a real paradigm 
shift on the horizon: broad- 
band Internet access, with 
which XP is very compati- 
ble. As consumers switch 
over to high-speed access 





over the next few years, 
they will start buying high- 











sector is counting on XP for 
a new breath of life. 

It will not be easy. Un- 
like Windows 95, which 
came out at a time of peace 
and prosperity, Microsoft's 
newest operating system is 
landing in the middle of 
the slowest economy in a decade. The 
company’s time-to-upgrade message is 
fighting for the attention of consumers 
distracted by war, hijackings and an- 
thrax. Consumers have lost their sense of 
urgency about new technology. 

After selling 500 million PCs over the 
past 20 years, the computer industry is 
seeing sales decline for the first time ever. 
Before Sept. 11, research firm IDC was 
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such a hot commodity, 
buyers lined up at 

midnight on launch day 
to snap up their copies 





was 


more low-key rollout, 
with Microsoft telling 
businesses to buy 
Windows NT instead 





Because the Windows system oper- | 
ates more than 90% of all PCs, new ver- 
sions of the software have traditionally 
jump-started sales industry-wide by get- 
ting people into the marketplace. When 
Windows 95 came out, consumers lined 
up outside computer stores at midnight 
to get it; they wound up buying PCs, lap- 
tops and software like video games. In 
the first few months consumers bought 
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getting a $200 million 
marketing push, but 
sales may lag because 
it lacks a killer app 


powered computers, digital 
cameras and music devices 
to take advantage of fast 
delivery of news and enter- 
tainment (for example, 
streaming news coverage of 
the war against terror, for 
those whose PCs aren’t near 
a TV wired to cable). 

The $200 million Microsoft is 
spending worldwide on TV, print and 
online advertising, along with hundreds 
of millions more in cooperative ads with 
partners like Intel, should produce at 
least a sales boomlet. It isn’t likely to re- 
verse the tech slump, but in these dark 
days, it could provide what Microsoft's 
marketing campaign promises: a ray of 
light. | 
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THEATER 


The Feel-Good Remedy 


Broadway is recovering from Sept. 11, but it’s 
not totally out of the woods yet. Can Abba help? 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





NOTHER OP’NIN’, ANOTHER SHOW,” 
sings the cast at the start of Kiss Me, 
Kate, but the Broadway revival was 
another show a-closin’ in the days 
that followed Sept. ll. Even after the 
unions agreed to a 25% pay cut to keep 
ailing Broadway shows alive, Kate’s pro- 
ducers still couldn’t see a way to contin- 
ue. Then a stagehand came up with a hey- 
kids-let’s-save-the-show idea: if the cast 
and crew would voluntarily give up an- 
other 25% of their pay for four weeks and 
use the money to buy 
tickets for fire fighters 
and other rescue 
workers, the show 
could stay afloat. 

Applause, curtain 
call, happy ending, 
right? Wait—there may 
be an Act III. True, 
Kiss Me, Kate and most 
other Broadway shows 
have bounced back 
smartly since that 
plunge in attendance 
following the World 
Trade Center attacks. 
One of the four shows 
that closed, The Rocky 
Horror Show, is re- 
opening. The Lion 
King and The Produc- 
ers are selling out 
again. And even such 
gloomy dramas as 
Strindberg’s Dance of Death are doing 
strong business. Marty Richards, whose 
musical The Sweet Smell of Success is 
coming to Broadway in March, is just 
one producer feeling that show-must- | 
go-on adrenaline: “We're going full 
steam ahead. I don’t think anything is 
going to kill Broadway.” 

But full recovery is by no means as- 
sured. Tourists have not returned, which 
has left long-running hits like The Phantom 
of the Opera and Les Misérables in danger 
of closing. Advance ticket sales are way off; 
people are going to the theater, but they 
are not planning ahead—a potentially 
fatal blow to shows that depend on 
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hefty spring sales to get through the slow 
winter months. And the outlook for future 
productions is dicey. “What investors are 
asking themselves,” says Jed Bernstein, 
president of the League of American The- 
atres and Producers, “is, If Broadway is 
already at the high-risk end of the invest- 
ment scale, do I really want to introduce a 
new show into an uncertain environ- 
ment? We may be seeing the effects one, 
two, three years down the road.” 

If ever a show were designed to make 
Broadway forget its troubles, itis Mamma 
Mia! The frothy musical, built around the 


songs of the hugely popular (and critical- 
| ly patronized) "70s Swedish rock group 
Abba, was created to bring happiness 
| wherever it goes—and so far it has. The 
show has been a sellout in London since 
it opened there 2% years ago, and it has 
broken box-office records almost every- 
where else it has played, including To- 
ronto, Los Angeles and Boston. Despite 
the hard times, Mamma Mia! opened last 
week on Broadway with a $27 million ad- 
vance sale, reportedly the second high- 
est in history. 
Even in the pre-Sept. 11 world, this 
silly confection, about a 20-year-old bride- 
to-be who invites three of her mother’s ex- 
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boyfriends to her wedding on a Greek 
island so she can find out which one is her 
father, was an escapist trifle. And the pro- 


: yom : 

| duction hardly disguises the frivolousness 
| of what is onstage: the choreography, 
| when it can be deciphered, is unremark- 


/UST ARRIVING Pitre, center, as the mother of the bride in Mamma Mia! 
with Karen Mason and Judy Kaye), helps deliver the musical's kitschy kick 


able; the costumes (a mix of disco-glitz and 
suburban soccer mom, with an odd pre- 
ponderance of swimwear) are ho-hum; 
and the cast, headed by Louise Pitre as the 
free-spirited mom, is short on big names 
and big voices. 

Still, Mamma Mia! is a kitschy kick. 
Writer Catherine Johnson and director 
Phyllida Lloyd have wedged Abba hits 
like Dancing Queen, Take a Chance on 
Me and Money, Money, Money into every 
nook of the story with a wink and a grin. 
They, like us, know the show is little more 
than an excuse to showcase Abba’s music. 
The high-energy, heavily synthesized 
songs that Benny Andersson and Bjérn 


Ulvaeus turned out with regularity in the 2 
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‘70s and early ’80s don’t do much to tella # 


story, explore emotion or, frankly, even 


G For Nathan Lane, 
ite goadto be the king: tickets 
for The Producers are still scarce 


3K The Phantom of the Opera, 
after 13 years on Broadway, has 
suffered during the tourist drought 


| make a lot of sense beyond their catchy ti- 


tle phrases. And with one or two excep- 
tions (like The Winner Takes It All, which 


av 





uv ONY 


Pitre turns into a passionate, world-weary ° 


anthem), they’re so sunny that you need 
UV protection just to make it to intermis- 
sion. But they seep into your pores, lift 
your spirits and remind you that songs 
are not merely the sum of their words. 
“Nothing can capture a heart/ Like a mel- 
ody can,” goes a lyric for Thank You for the 
Music, the group’s most disarmingly self- 
revealing number. Corny? Sure. But right 
now, that may be just what we—and 
Broadway—need. —With reporting by Amy 
Lennard Goehner/New York 


THE LAST CASTLE Directed by Rod Lurie 
A three-star general (Robert Redford) is 
busted for exceeding his orders and get- 
ting some of his men killed. He’s incar- 
cerated in a tough Army jail commanded 
by a prissy hard-ass (James Gandolfini) 
who has never seen combat. The former 
organizes a revolt against the latter's 
sadism, wrapping his improbable efforts 
in the flag. Somehow, joining the prison 
riot is made to seem an act of high patri- 
otism. Redford underacts, Gandolfini over- 
acts, and this movie is directed with the 
same air of unreality, the same grim pas- 
sion for clichés, both cinematic and emo- 
tional, that Lurie brought to his first film, 
The Contender. —By Richard Schickel 


RIDING IN CARS WITH BOYS Directed by 
Penny Marshall She's Catholic, small- 
town, the daughter of the police chief 

none of which prevents Bev (Drew Barry- 
more) from getting knocked up by the 
wrong boy (Steve Zahn, playing dumb 
but sweet-natured) at age 15. The rest 
of the movie is about her trying to realize 
her ambitions (college, writing books, 
ensuring her son’s 
love) while dealing 
with her husband’s 
fecklessness, her 
boy’s fractiousness, 
her own foot-in- 
mouth feistiness. It 
is somewhat repeti- 





, 4 tive, but it is also 
wonderfully acted, 

Pp = especially by Bar- 
- ™ rymore. Like the 
movie itself, she’s neither self-pitying nor 


self-aggrandizing—just real, wry as she 
deals with a hard-knock life RS. 








MULHOLLAND DR. Directed by David Lynch 
The director's strongest, strangest work 
since the Twin Peaks days begins as the tale 


of a starstruck blond (Naomi Watts) who 
hooks up with a brunet mystery woman 
(Laura Elena Harring). For its first 90 min- 
utes the film motors along this noirish 
route—Raymond Chandler shops at Fred- 
erick’s of Hollywood—then goes defiantly, 
wondrously weird. This handsome, per- 
suasively inhabited spook show reveals 
Lynch’s talent for fooling, unsettling and 
finally enthralling his audience. Viewers 
will feel as though they've just finished a 
great meal but aren’t sure what they've 
been served. Behind them, the chef smiles 
wickedly. ~By Richard Corliss 





LIFE AS A HOUSE Directed by Irwin Winkler 
George Monroe (Kevin Kline) is an archi- 
tect’s assistant. He lives in a shack over- 


looking the ocean. He also has one of 


those fatal movie diseases that doesn’t 
restrict strenuous phys- 
ical activity or general 
good cheer. He decides 

to renovate his house b 
and his disaffected son 
(Hayden Christensen) 
by employing him on 
the job. Will they recon- N 

cile? Will the house get Gui ail 
finished before George croaks? Will the 
movie end in an orgy of sentiment? Why do 
we bother to ask? —R.S 
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storytelling at its best.” 
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“Whitcomb’s writing has the hard, 


flat trajectory of the weapons he was 
trained to fire. | love this book!” 


—Sebastian Junger, 
author of The Perfect Storm 
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Find the right insurance, 
without all the hazards. 


aut k ire NOME MEALTH 
Rely on a name you can trust to find the coverage you need— Insurance.com. 
For unbiased information and free quotes for your car, home, health and life insurance 
from top companies, visit Insurance.com. Compare rates in our online insurance marketplace 


to see how much you could save. Visit www.|Insurance.com— America’s Insurance Resource. 


INSURANCE .COM 


FROM FIDELITY INVESTMENTS 


GLOBAL UPDATE 


Listen to News & Events as they unfold... 


World news is too important to ignore — and too important to wait for. Get immediate 
world news, straight from the source. No need to wait for updated internet reports and news at the 
porting directly to you, live from around the 


The Grundig Yi ed with features like direct keypad entry for instant access to stations 
shortwave autoscan tuning, 24 station memories, illuminated digital display, alorm and adjustoble 
sleep timer. 11 has the to pull in weak shortwave signols, even in the daytime, like rodios fo 
twice the price. Listen to broadcasts out of Europe, Africa, and the Middle East, o r 
AM ond FIA stations. Whether you're an experienced shortwave listener or a newcomer to the 
world of international broadcasts, this is the radio for you. For more information, visit 
www gtundigradio.com 


GRUNDIG 


TO ORDER, CALL US TOLL-FREE: 
1-800-793-6542 ft. TIME!7 


YB 300PE fm 


GRUNDIG DIRECT, 3520 Haven Ave., 
Unit L, Redwood City, CA 94063 


Visit our Website: www.grundigs odio.com 





THE MAN WHO WASN'T THERE Directed 
by Joel Coen Affectlessness is not a quality 
much prized in movie protagonists, but 
Billy Bob Thornton, that splendid actor, 
does it perfectly as Ed Crane, a taciturn 
small-town barber, circa 1949. Everyone 
cheats on him—his wife, his business 
partner, his teen lover, his hotshot law- 
yer. By the movie's end, he is facing his 
final comeuppance, deadpan sangfroid 
still miraculously intact. The ever aston- 
ishing Coen brothers say their film 
was inspired by the spirit of James M. 
Cain’s novels about ill-fated dopes. But 
the Coens transcend Cain. If this were 
not such great 
moviemaking—hilarious yet hypnotic— 
one would be tempted to see some- 
thing Greek in the tragedy that Ed never 
comprehends. 


American-vernacular 


—R.S. 





LIAM Directed by Stephen Frears |n Britain 
during the Great Depression, Dad (Ian 
Hart) loses his job when the shipyard is 
closed. His youngest child, Liam, played 
by the utterly adorable Anthony Bor- 
rows, is, meantime, priest-ridden as he 
confronts near occasions of sins both 
mortal and venial. We, of course, settle in 


for another 


movie 


in which a hard- 


pressed family smiles cheerfully through 
tough times. But don’t get too comfort- 
able. In his misery the father embraces 
anti-Semitism and native fascism, the 
boy’s torments become distinctly unfun- 
ny, and this little film, unsparing but 
never unsympathetic, emerges as one 
of the year’s best, most brutally honest 


movies. 


—R.S. 
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Adobe Acrobat 5.0 lets you convert your forms to a universal digital format. 

It's time to send all your company's forms where they've never gone before: the web. Because Adobe’ Acrobat" 5.0 soft- 
ware lets you post any form online. The full version of Adobe Acrobat 5.0 software allows you to convert your existing 
business forms to the universal Adobe PDF format. You can also add live fields for text, check boxes, buttons, even digi- 
tal signatures. So they look just like your paper forms, without the paper. You create and save your forms with Adobe 
Acrobat 5.0, while your users view, fill in and print them with the free Adobe Acrobat Reader” software. You won't waste 
any time distributing or collecting information. And you'll save big time on printing costs. Any way you look at it, it’s faster, 
cheaper and easier than those paper forms. To learn more about Adobe Acrobat 5.0 visit www.adobe.com/fullacrobat 
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“Frank, if you don’t find a bathroom, 
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Once-a-day Ditropan XL® significantly reduced 
wetting accidents caused by overactive bladder. 


If you frequently have to find a bathroom in a hurry 
to prevent having wetting accidents, ask your doctor if 
Ditropan XL® is right for you 


Effective treatment for overactive bladder. 


Overactive bladder is a common condition affecting more 
than 17,000,000 Americans. The symptoms include urge 
incontinence episodes (wetting accidents), urgency (a strong 
need to urinate), and frequency (urinating often) 


It's important to know that overactive bladder is not a normal 
part of aging and you do not have to accept it as a way of 
life. Today, overactive bladder may be effectively treated for 
up to 24 hours with a single dose of Ditropan XL 


Proven to reduce wetting accidents by up to 
90% vs 51% with a sugar pill.” 


In other words, in a clinical study, 
people who were experiencing 
16 wetting accidents a week 
before Ditropan XL® were experi- 
encing only 2 with Ditropan XL”, 
versus patients taking a sugar pill, 
whose wetting accidents were reduced from 21 to 11 


Ask your doctor about Ditropan XL". 


The most common side effect with Ditropan XL® is dry 
mouth (61%). However, only 1% of people discontinued 


opan® and Ditropan XL® are registered trademarks of ALZA Corporation 
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medication for this reason. Other common side effects may 
include constipation (13%), drowsiness (12%), diarrhea 
(9%), blurred vision (8%), dry eyes (6%), dizziness (6%), 
and runny nose (6%). Only 7% of patients in clinical studies 
discontinued therapy due to side effects. Do not take 
Ditropan XL° if you have certain types of stomach, urinary, 
or glaucoma problems. 


Only your doctor can diagnose your bladder control problem 
For more information about Ditropan XL", speak to your 
doctor or call toll-free, 1-800-304-5284, or visit our web 
site at www.DitropanXL.com 


Find out how the proven effectiveness of Ditropan XL® may 
be able to help you put a stop to “Stop and Go." 


Please see brief summary of product information on next page. 


“This and other clinical studies included patients known 


to have had symptoms improve with oxybutynin or other 
similar medications. 


DiTROPAN XL 
(oxybutynin chloride) ties 10,15 mo 
Helps stop “Stop and Go.” 
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The Heuga Center has been providing 
medical, educational and rehabilitative 
programs for people living with MS since 


1985. Until there is a cure, we can help. 


¢ THE HEUGA CENTER * 





Promoting Health, Creating Hope 


\ Kristi Hofbauer, Age: 28 
27 Main Street, Suite 303 
| teacher... swimmer... equestrian... daughter... biker. P.O. Box 491 
yoga student... lover... nurse... counselor... friend Edwards, Colorado 81632 
800-367-3101 
Diagnosed with Multiple Sclerosis: 1993 www.heuga.org 
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| wish | could keep him a baby forever, 


for keeping him still and 


but I'll settle 
protected. Because he's already got big 
ollelal-wamelalemiatel plastic car seat won't 
ust help keep him safe, it will give 


his dreams ao chance to come true 
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How to Deal with Anxiety 


First try yoga or a hot bath. But if that doesn't work, there 
are medications tailored to the nature of the problem 


Fortunately, there are 
plenty of things you can do 
about it, including taking 
medication—but that’s a 
last resort. The first step 
in dealing with anxiety, 
says Richard Fried- 
man, psychiatrist and 
director of the Psy- 
chopharmacology 
Clinic at New York 
Weill Cornell Med- ' 
ical Center in 
Manhattan, is realiz- 
ing that “it’s normal to 
feel anxious in reaction 
to the catastrophe. Don't 
avoid it; talk to your 
friends and family.” 

Next, says Friedman, “try 
whatever you normally do to 
relax.” Not alcohol: that might 
take the edge off briefly, but 
the anxiety will return. Much 
better to try healthy anxiety 
reducers like deep breathing, 
exercise, yoga or meditation. A 
hot bath is also a good idea, 
and a cup of herbal tea like 
Tension Tamer can do just 
what it says. 

But what if your anxiety is 
sustained and acute? If you 
have the following symptoms 
and can’t shake them, you may 
want to see a professional: an 





For more, visit www.adaa.org or 
e-mail michaellemonick@aol.com 


Episodic anxiety is 
best treated with 
benzodiazepines, 
including Valium 


inability to relax, a free-floating, 
persistent sense of distress, 
difficulty concentrating, trouble 
sleeping and rapid heartbeat. 
And for these, a psychologist or 
psychiatrist might recommend 
medication. 

Which kind depends on the 
nature of the anxiety. If it’s part 
of a chronic, underlying 
problem such as depression or 
something called “generalized 
anxiety disorder,” the doctor 
would probably prescribe a so- 
called selective serotonin 
re-uptake inhibitor such as 
















WITH ANTHRAX IN THE MAIL AND A WAR UNDER WAY WHOSE END IS 
nowhere in sight, it’s hardly surprising that a lot of people are feeling 
anxious these days. For most of us, the tightness in the stomach comes 
at moments of crisis, but it’s manageable, and it goes away again. For 
others, though—especially those who tend to be anxious anyway—the 
feeling can be overwhelming. And while such severe anxiety can be 
transient, it can sometimes persist for weeks—or even longer. 


by putting your brain chemistry 
back into balance, they can 
get rid of the outward 
symptom—the anxiety. 
If your distress is a 
specific (though out- 
of-control) reaction 
to an outward 
stimulus like the 
current crisis, 
then Paxil and the 
others are “wrong, 
wrong, wrong,” 
says Friedman. 
Episodic anxiety is 
best treated with an 
entirely different class 
of drugs known as 
benzodiazepines, including 
Valium, Xanax, Ativan and 
Klonopin. These work within 
minutes, not weeks—but 
they're potentially addictive, so 
they shouldn’t be used for 
more than two weeks or so. 
Finally, if anxiety is making 
it tough to fall asleep, there are 
sleeping pills. These include 
Halcion, Ambien and Restoril— 
and, like other true antianxiety 
drugs, they carry the potential 
for abuse. It’s O.K. to use them 
if you really must. But it’s better 
to deal with insomnia in other 
ways first—if you're tossing and 
turning, leave the bedroom and 
try reading. These pills are 


Paxil. Such inhibitors take up to | strong medications that should 
six weeks to begin working. But | be used only with caution. 
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EYE TO EYE Talk about easy on 
the eyes. A government report 
shows that high doses of 
antioxidants can slow the prog- 
ress of macular degeneration, 
the nation’s leading cause of 
blindness. The sight-saving sup- 
plements may prevent vision 
loss in more than 250,000 peo- 
ple with the disease. What to 
take? Vitamin C (500 mg), vita- 
min E (400 IU), beta-carotene 
(15 mg) and zinc (80 mg). The 
extra zinc may deplete copper, 
So take 2 mg of that too. 












BAD NEWS 








BEAST OF THE BELLY Despite 
all kinds of hi-tech diagnostic 
tools, like CT scans and laparos- 
copies, doctors don't always 
know when an appendix is in- 





on women. Reason: tucked 
away in the back of the belly, the 
tiny appendix is hard to view. 


PLAYING CHICKEN The routine 
use of antibiotics in livestock 
may create healthier—even 
fatter—animals, but it may 
take its toll on humans. New 
research shows that the same 
antibiotic-resistant strains of 
bacteria found in meat and 
poultry are turning up in our in- 
testines. As a consequence, 
food-borne illnesses, from eat- 
ing undercooked meats or 
drinking water contaminated 
by animal droppings, may be- 
come more difficult to treat. 
—By Janice M. Horowitz 


Sources: Good News—Archives of 









phone three times over. Best 
of all, it fits into your shirt 

pocket. For more info, charge 
over to www.electric-fuel.com. 


THE WIZARD OF ID 
The idea of a national ID card 


IN SEARCH OF ... In the weeks 
following the attacks, several 
Web search engines noted that 
the word sex had dropped off 
the list of Top 10 search queries 
for the first time in memory. 
Among the hottest search 
terms on Google.com: anthrax, 
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Josh Quittner 


Tajikistan, maybe I won’t have 
to worry about where bin 
Laden is going to strike next. 

And this brings me to my 
second problem: I can’t get 
enough information. With the 
new, Webby TV format—the 
talking head in one corner, 
the foreign correspondent in 
the other and the zippered 
news headlines at the bottom— 
in three minutes I’m all caught 
up. Where can I find more? 

On the Web, of course. 

A Google search is fine for 
selected topics like the 
Taliban and hemorrhagic 
diseases. But for that mother 
lode of breaking news, deep 
background and raw gossip, 
Middle Eastern hands tell me, 
there is a short list of must- 
visit sites. 

Start with the think tank 
Strategic Forecasting 
(www.stratfor.com), based in 
Austin, Texas. It publishes a 
daily “situation report” that 
chronicles the previous day's 


» events in a no-nonsense way. 


I always manage to find things 
on that list that I have missed. 
Like most private-analysis 
sites, this one charges a fee to 
get at the juicy stuff. 

After being provoked like 


Questions? E-mail Josh at 
josh_quittner@onmagazine.com 
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that, I visit the Henry L. 
Stimson Center (www.stimson. 
org), which has a free library of 
frequently updated reports that 
tell you more than most 
people want to know about 
biochemical terrorism and 
weapons of mass destruction. 
Some other recommended 
sites include Parameters, the 
U.S. Army War College’s 
journal (carlisle-r+oww.army. 
mil/usawc/Parameters), which 
is to the Army what the New 
England Journal of Medicine 
is to doctors; the Center for 
Strategic and International 
Studies (wtww.csis.org), which 
has great stuff on fighting Iraq; 
and the Pentagon’s official 
news outlet (www. 
defenselink.mil/news)—be 


All Taliban, All the Time 


For war-info sutihles who can't get enough, 
the Web is an endless trove of news—and gossip 


HERE’S MY FIRST PROBLEM: I CAN’T STOP WATCHING THE NEWS. I 
watch it openly in my office all day. I watch it surreptitiously at home, 
as if it were porn that my young children must not see. I take every 
newspaper and magazine I can carry, and I read them on the train. 
My theory is this: the more information I have, the more I will feel as 
if I’m in control. If I can assess the risk of anthrax attacks and suitcase 
nukes and the Russian 201st Motorized Rifle Division amassing in 


* ON GUARD 
and on the 
Web: Taliban 
in Bamiyan 





sure to check its special reports. 
I know it’s not good for me, 
but for gossip and buzz I go to 
Jerusalem-based DEBKAfiles 
(www.debka.com). As a source 
of news, the site is a curious 
thing—utterly compelling 
while still managing to be 
amateurish, disorganized and 
not always believable. Where 
does it get its stuff? A network 
of sources “in the military, in 
intelligence, ex-intelligence 
people, political people, 
ex-political people, business 
people, arms dealers,” says 
Giora Shamis, 62, the site’s 
editor. Named one of USA 
Today’s Hot Sites recently, 
DEBKA draws 150,000 visitors 
| aday. I’m not the only one 
| having trouble not watching. = 
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Thrill your loved ones now. Embarrass your kids later. 
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When the nation is confronted by an incomprehensible horror, Tinseltown’s 
heavies usually throw up their hands and cry, “Not our fault!” The events of 

Sept. 11 have proved a strange exception. Last week ROBERT ALTMAN, direc- 
tor of the satires MASH, The Player and Dr. T and the Women, almost offered 
a mea culpa. “The movies set the pattern, and [the terrorists] have copied the | 
movies,” he said. “Nobody would have thought to commit an atrocity like that a 
unless they'd seen it in a movie.” That self-flagellation comes on the heels of © 
remarks by JFK director OLIVER STONE in which he called the attacks a “re- 
volt” against “order” of the sort created by show-biz conglomerates that 


“have control of the world.” Historical first: auteurs with low self-esteem. 





Hill ls Hammered 


Sometimes it takes a disaster to 
bring out hidden strengths in our 
leaders. The anthrax scare may 
have emptied offices on Capitol 
Hill last Wednesday, but Repre- 
sentatives J.C. Watts of Oklahoma, 
Diane Watson of California and 
Eddie Bernice Johnson of Texas, 
among others, demonstrated a 
heretofore unrecognized capacity 
to get jiggy with it in a new music 
video by rapper MC HAMMER, 
filmed by the Capitol’s reflecting 
pool. In keeping with the song’s 
inspirational message, which 
Hammer described as “take it 
head on, be strong, stand up and 
fight,” the pols were at their feisti- 
est: “I was the one who was rival- 
ing Hammer,” says Representa- 
tive CORINNE BROWN of Florida. 
“All of the members of Congress 
there were dancing, but some of 
us really know how to dance.” Pro- 


ceeds from the video and the sin- 
gle, titled No Stoppin’ Us—USA, 
will go to those affected by the 
Sept. 11 attacks. 








BAYWATCH’S BIG CHILL BEACHED 


Even the bravest among us are wigged out about traveling these 
days. Fox TV's Baywatch reunion movie, tentatively titled Baywatch 
Blast, was scheduled to begin filming in Hawaii this month. (Reported 
plot point: DAVID HASSELHOFF'S lifesaver Mitch Buchannon was not 
killed in the blast at the end of Baywatch the TV series; he was res- 
cued by a whale, which took him to a desert island.) But production 
was delayed, in part, Fox says, because some of the cast, which 
Hasselhoff hoped would include the show's “big girls,” like YASMINE 
BLEETH, right, and ALEXANDRA PAUL, left, “felt uneasy about being 
out of the continental United States at this time.” Those jitters and 
the fact that such crucial cast members as PAMELA ANDERSON, 
front, hadn't signed on yet meant the production wasn’t under way by 
Thursday, when Fox shuttered its TV-movie division for financial rea- 
sons. Sorry, Mitch, no amount of CPR can save the reunion now. 
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- DON'T NEED TO 
- BUY PAUL'S LOVE 


PAUL MCCARTNEY and rapper 


. Jay-Z don’t appear, at first 
> glance, to have loads in com- 


mon: one is the pushing-60 for- 
mer Beatle who sang “Life Goes 
On”; the other is the thirty- 
something former street hus- 
tler who sang Hard Knock Life 
(Ghetto Anthem). But both per- 
formed without material reward 
Saturday at the Concert for New 
York City in Madison Square 
Garden, a benefit for Sept. 11 
attack victims that McCartney 
headlined. A Woodstock’s 
worth of musicians did their 
thing, including David Bowie, 
Mick Jagger, Billy Joel, the Who 
and Elton John. Short films by 
Woody Alien, Spike Lee, Martin 
Scorsese and others paid 
homage to the city’s spirit, and 
nonmusical performers 
stormed the stage in droves 
(Harrison Ford, Jim 

Carrey, Reese Witherspoon 
and many others). As one of 
them, Saturday Night Live comic 
and “huge Paul McCartney 

fan” Jimmy Fallon, said, “It’s 
really cool when people do 
things for free.” 








LETTER FROM OKLAHOMA CITY & Amanda Ripley 


Grief Lessons 


A city connects its tragedy with September 11 and finds a way to help 


N THE MORNING OF SEPT. 11, AS SHE DROVE TO HER JOB AT | 
the gift shop at the Oklahoma City National Memorial, Doris Jones 
learned from the radio that two planes had flown into the World 
Trade Center. As she walked into the memorial building, she 
paused at a picture ofa curly-haired young woman that hangs on the fence | 
outside. “I think there are a lot of new angels up there with you today,’ 
she said to the frozen image of her daughter Carrie Lenz, who died in the 
bombing of the Murrah Federal Building when she was 26 and six 


months pregnant. 


Weeks ahead of New Yorkers, people 
in Oklahoma City understood what it 
meant when the Twin Towers collapsed. 
Until last month, their city was known for 
the deadliest terrorist attack on American 
soil. They'd spent six years educating 
themselves on terror’s ills 
and elixirs, turning this 
corner of the Bible Belt 
into one of the largest con- 
centrations of terrorism ex- 
perts in the country. As 
with the Trade Center at- 
tacks, regular folks had lost 
all their co-workers in min- 
utes. Some families lost all 
their children. They started 
using words like “hypervig- 
ilance” and “a new normal” 
in everyday conversation. 

Looking at the memori- 
al, it is possible to glimpse 
New York City’s future. 
How long will it be before 
there is a memorial gift shop 


in Battery Park that sells children’s books | 


called Let’s Talk About Anger? Visitors look 
at the 168 chairs standing sentry at the pris- 
tine memorial and try to fathom 5,000, At 
the anniversary of the Oklahoma City blast, 
people traditionally stand in silence one 
second for each victim—168 seconds, or 
nearly three minutes, which feels excruci- 
ating. To do the same in New York City 
would take almost an hour and a half. 


Oklahoma City survivors are quick to | 


point out that the two attacks were very dif- 
ferent. Even some who lost children in the 
95 blast now refer to it as “our little bomb- 
ing.” But if pressed, they concede they 
have much to teach the people of New 
York City and Washington. If what hap- 
pened here is any indication of what will 


happen there—and it is, thankfully, the 
only indicator we have—then here is the 
good news first: in the 10th month after the 
bombing, five more babies came into the 
| world in Oklahoma City hospitals than in 
| the state’s other urban counties. A year lat- 


er, it was 16 more births a month; two years 
later, 37. University of Oklahoma re- 
searcher Joseph Lee Rodgers attributes 
the spike to a desire to replace life and a 








SURVIVOR Howell lost his child and now helps others who lost loved ones 


need, in a time of instability, to solidify | 


one’s role in the world. 

But here too is what New York and 
Washington will likely experience: six 
months from now, nearly half the people 

| who were in the immediate vicinity of the 
attacks will have a psychiatric disorder, a 
figure based on a 1999 study of Oklahoma 
City survivors. At least a third will have 
post-traumatic stress disorder. That meant 
hundreds of people in Oklahoma City; it 
will mean many thousands in New York. 
Six years from now, survivors and family 
members will still be in counseling. Some 
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will just be starting—particularly rescue 
workers. People who lost spouses and chil- 
dren in the building will still keep phone 
lists next to their bed so they can call one 
another in the middle of the night. In Ok- 
lahoma City, at least six people who sur- 
vived or lost loved ones in the Murrah 
building have killed themselves. Others 
have lost marriages and custody rights as a 
result of new addictions. 

Perhaps the hardest time for most peo- 
ple comes when they least expect it. The 
next time a terrorist lights a fuse or hijacks 
a plane in the U.S., people here warn, New 
Yorkers will have to beat back the anxiety 
and sadness all over again. During the week 
of Sept. 11, the hotline at Oklahoma’s de- 
partment of mental health got 300 calls— 
triple its normal volume. 

“Every time we see 
c something devastating, it 
& brings back the sleepless 
+ nights, the nightmares, the 
* whole dang ball of wax,” says 
Paul Howell, who lost his 28- 
year-old daughter Karan 
Shepherd in the bombing. 
Howell, like Doris Jones, 53, 
knew immediately after the 
recent attacks that he would 
go to New York City to help. 
Both of them made the trip, 
sponsored by the Red Cross. 
Three times a day, they es- 
corted grieving family mem- 
bers on tours of ground zero. 

“People would ask, “Do 
you ever get over something like this?” 
Howell says. “I told them no. Something 
will bring it back all the doggone time. It 
might be an airplane or an ambulance 
siren ora yellow Ryder truck.” Throughout 
his two-week stay in Manhattan, Howell, 
64, kept his composure, while victims’ 
families around him sobbed, fainted, hy- 
perventilated or vomited. He felt it was 
important to show people that he was still 
standing, six years later. He confides it 
took him three years to break through his 
depression. Going to New York was, he 
insists, the best way for him to avoid get- 
ting sucked back into the vortex of grief. 
Two days after he returned home, he was 
at the Red Cross, asking when he could 
go back. L) 





HANDLE IT. 
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